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Marking an Epoch 


N EVENT Of unusual concern to all per- 
Pic people is the recent creation of 
the Municipal Manpower Commission. With 
a half-million dollar grant from the Ford 
Foundation, Chairman James E. Webb and 
his associates now scrutinize the metes and 
bounds of the municipal manpower field to 
define desirable goals and workable proce- 
dures for the Commission. 

Mr. Webb faces an enormous task that 
offers him an opportunity to render a great 
public service. At the same time the results 
of the Commission’s effort could yield dol- 
lar dividends to the increasing thousands of 
people who choose to live in cities or their 
environs. Better manpower utilization—in 
the broadest sense—emerges as a sine qua 
non when new and expanding government 
services characterize the climate of public 
affairs. 

We believe several considerations thrust 
upon the Commission a role that make it a 
potential epoch-marker in the history of 
municipal personnel administration. 

First, the Commission will operate in the 
status of an independent non-profit corpora- 
tion. Although representatives of several or- 
ganizations advised in the conception of the 
project and urged financial support of it, the 
Commission was established as a separate, 
time-limited public-advice group. The inde- 
pendence accorded the Commission should 
foster objectivity and keep it from becoming 
a special pleader. 

Second, the Commission will cover an 
area left barren by other study groups 
during most of the past 25 years. The 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
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Management (1937) and the Hoover Com- 
missions (1949, 1955) dealt in detail with 
personnel matters in the national govern- 
ment. Little Hoover Commissions (1950- 
1955) naturally concentrated on state per- 
sonnel issues. While the 1935 Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the Public Serv- 
ice stressed the concept of a career service 
in federal, state, and local governments, it 
delved most deeply into federal personnel 
management. 

Third, the new Commission appears soon 
after a major census of governments in the 
United States (1957) and the more recent 
comprehensive study to be issued this year 
by a national manpower commission. These 
two sources provide a rich vein of informa- 
tion to be assayed for its special application 
to municipal manpower matters. 

Fourth, two participants in the 1935 
Commission of Inquiry—Louis Brownlow 
and Luther Gulick—will take part in de- 
liberations of the Municipal Manpower 
Commission. They will link earlier concepts 
to current and emerging ideas. 

Fifth, local government in the United 
States stands on the brink of a revolution- 
ary change—the emerging metropolis— 
which heralds a new concept in social 
arrangements; economics, business and in- 
dustry, and government. Thus the Commis- 


sion inevitably must deal with state and | 


federal problems as they impinge on the 
expanding municipality. 

We believe the Municipal Manpower 
Commission can—indeed we hope it will— 
mark an epoch in the history of municipal 
personnel administration. 


Kiana Haroun 


EDITOR 
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Louis J. Kroeger 


Toward More Effective Personnel Management 


A thought-provoking article by a man who has been 
around long enough to know whereof he speaks. 








EFORE we look up the road “Toward 
More Effective Personnel Manage- 


law and personnel practice, but to recall 
what has happened to government and ad- 
ministration—for my principal theme will 
be that the way “Toward More Effective 


- Personnel Management” must be through 


better understanding and more participation 
in the governmental and administrative in- 
stitutions and processes of which we are a 
small but vital part. 

When I entered the California State serv- 
ice in 1931, the Great Depression was 
near its depth. Out of it were to come social, 
economic, and political revolutions which 


| have occupied most or all of the adult life 


of everyone here. But the political leader- 
ship of the moment assured us that prosper- 
ity would soon come around the corner on 
its own steam, and the government and ad- 
ministration of the day were conditioned 
by that attitude. 

Just 2 years later a new voice was heard, 
confidently promising a New Deal and 
assuring us that we had nothing to fear but 
fear itself. And in a hundred wonderful, 
hectic, historic days early in 1933—a 
quarter-century ago—the philosophies and 
attitudes were established that have trans- 
formed government from the role of casual 
observer of social and economic phenomena 
to a position of interest and participation 
and leadership in all such matters; and, in- 
cidentally, elevated public administration 
from a subject taught in the universities, 
but scorned in most public offices, to its 
present state of general acceptance and re- 
spectability. 

These changes touched the whole concept 


Paper presented at the Western Regional 
Conference of the Public Personnel Association, 
Santa Barbara, May 21, 1959. 
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of public services. Thirty years ago a mental 
institution was an asylum for the hopeless; 
now it is a hospital for the hopeful. Thirty 
years ago our prisons punished and detained; 
now they seek to rehabilitate. What is now 
called a correctional institution was then 
called the reform school. Social welfare 
was, in those days, regarded as shameful 
charity; now it seeks to help the individual 
help himself to social, personal, or eco- 
nomic adjustment, as his individual case 
requires. 

In local government, the fire department 
then fought fires by breaking windows, 
chopping down doors, and pouring on water 
—and the more the merrier—where now 
the emphasis is on fire prevention, on scien- 
tific control, and on salvage. The police- 
man of that far-off day was a flatfoot or 
harness bull, who got the job because he was 
the biggest and toughest man in town. To- 
day’s police officer is above the average in 
intelligence, well educated, poised, sophisti- 
cated, and possessed of a considerable social 
consciousness. You don’t have to take my 
word for it. Watch “Dragnet.” Lieutenant 
Friday and Sergeant Smith demonstrate the 
new look in policemanship better than I 
can describe it. 

Streets were once built by paving over 
the established paths and roads. Now they 
are planned as an integrated traffic system. 
Where land was once used as the owner 
chose, now we plan and zone to assure 
that land will be used for the greatest eco- 
nomic and social good. On through the 
whole catalogue of government these trans- 
formations in services offered and in talents 
required have taken place. 


Old Concepts, Old Rituals 
Why do I recall so much that is so well 
known to so many? Simply because I think 





that we tend to forget, or choose to ignore, 
how much the setting in which we work 
has changed, while we remain faithful to 
old concepts and follow old rituals. While 
a virtual transformation of government and 
administration has taken place, we have 
clung to ideals of public personnel adminis- 
tration that are no longer justified by the 
changed environment to which they apply. 

There still remains with us, for example, 
a strong sense of obligation, deeply rooted 
in history, to thwart the political spoilsmen. 

We inherited this concern for political 
reform. Once the original reformers gained 
a moderate degree of success, they either 
abandoned the cause completely or turned 
to other reforms. A few took places in public 
personnel administration. Through the ex- 
ample of a few who stayed with us, and the 
vacuum left by those whose interests turned 
elsewhere, the rest of us have felt obligated 
to carry on the reform battle indefinitely. 

Let’s get out of that role. It is true, of 
course, that when we take political action 
we assume political risks. But being a polit- 
ical actionist and being aware of and in 
tune with political forces are not the same. 
There is an important distinction. We need 
to abstain from direct political action, yet 
we need to cultivate a better understanding 
and relationship with political forces. 

We seem to think of politics as a body 
of artful and dishonest practices. The mal- 
practice of politics does have that aspect. 
In its proper sense, politics is the art of 
sensing and fulfilling the will of the people 
in matters concerning the public interest. 
In a democracy, politics is the very essence 
of the system of government. 


The Political Appointee 


Yet for 75 years we have been cultivating 
personnel practices that assume that poli- 
tics is evil and that we are the appointed 
guardians against the evil. We have cata- 
logued as “politicians” (and hence as evil 
persons) all those endorsed, supported, or 
appointed by elected officials, without real- 
izing that two things have transpired to lift 
the curse from these creatures. 

First, we refuse to recognize that there 
is such a thing as a good political appoint- 
ment—an appointment made because an 
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individual has both the ability to do the job, 
and the confidence and support of the ap. 
pointing officer. 

Second, we fail to realize that the modem 
day politician often wants even better per- 
sonnel practices than we are offering in or. 
der to get more dynamic administration, 
When he criticizes the personnel agency, it 
may be because he honestly wants it to doa 
better job. But from our fortified posts, sur- 
rounded by our laws, our rules, our poli- 
cies, our paperwork, and, worst of all, our 
attitudes, we misinterpret his motive and 
unwittingly turn this potential friend and 
supporter into a bewildered critic and op- 
ponent. 

The difficult individual case will always 
be with us. But let’s keep clear the differ- 
ence between our duty in the isolated case of 
political malpractice and our obligation to 
participate and assist in the process of gov- 
ernment. The distinction is fairly simple. 
When we are asked to make a decision or 


to join in an action which would violate | 
our clear legal obligations, or which is in-| 


herently unethical, or which affronts our 
integrity and our dignity as an individual, 
we have a duty to resist it. To thwart that 
kind of improper political activity is our 
clear responsibility. 

But when we are asked to act in a way 
which implies a different basic policy of 
government or administration, in which 
there is no moral or legal question, but only 
one of viewpoint, then the way toward more 
effective personnel management is to do our 
best to help with what is wanted, regardless 
of personal feelings or beliefs. If we cannot 
agree with the policy, we have the privilege 
of getting out. We don’t have a license to 
stay on and to obstruct. 

In our system of government, the elected 
representatives of the people declare the 
policy and are responsible for its execution. 
Those who administer must do so in accord- 
ance with that policy. We will be a long 
way up the road “Toward More Effective 
Personnel Management” when we broaden 
our understanding of what the policymakers 
seek to do. We are too prone to judge the 
chief executive or the legislator by his in- 
dividual acts alone, without trying to un- 
derstand the considerations he must weigh, 
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and the pressures he must sustain; and with- 
out giving freely of our counsel and help. 
Whether national, state or provincial, or 


‘jocal, our governments influence and safe- 


guard our lives and our social and eco- 
nomic security. The same scientific develop- 


'ments, encouraged by government, which 


have created the awful possibilities of total 
destruction by total war, have, at the same 


| time, created new governmental responsibil- 
‘ity for preserving the peace and new pos- 
' sibilities for the peaceful application of these 


discoveries to create a better, though neces- 


sarily more complex, world. Those respon- 


sible for personnel administration—you 


| people behind the people who must adminis- 
ter all that these new problems and new 


processes imply—ought to be so occupied 
with reshaping your concepts and techniques 
that you have no more time for looking 
over your shoulder and under administrative 


_woodpiles for that old bogey, the spoilsman. 


Spoils System—Point of No Return 


The spoils system as the old reformers 
knew it scarcely exists any more, at least 
here in the progressive West. I doubt that 
the old kind of spoils system will return. I 
doubt that modern political forces would 
want it back in the old form. Money is too 
hard to raise to support the flagrant waste 
that typified it. The demands on govern- 
ment are too exacting for any political leader 
to risk his program by giving jobs to bums 
and misfits. The kind of man or woman 


_ who can win in today’s political struggle 
_ is sO superior in intelligence and attitude 
_ over what was common a quarter-century 
_ ago that a return to the old spoils system 
_ would be completely out of character. 


I fully realize that the victor in today’s 


' political wars wants to place some supporters 
_ and trusted lieutenants in key jobs. But that 
' is not the spoils system we once knew, nor 


is it all bad. Not on the grounds that to the 
victor belongs the spoils, but on the prin- 
ciple of good management which states 
that with the responsibility for results must 


: go the means to achieve them. The likeli- 
| hood that some personnel changes will fol- 


low changes in political control ought to be 
accepted as legitimate. 
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I speak with considerable conviction on 
this theme. 

The span of my experience reaches, in 
time, from the days of active political spoils 
to the present day, in which I see its threat 
generally erased in this part of the country. 

The span of my experience also reaches, 
in kind, from years spent as a personnel 
technician and administrator, when I shared 
the very attitudes and indulged in the very 
practices I now ask you to give up; through 
4 years of public service in which I saw per- 
sonnel practices from the operating adminis- 
trator’s side of the table; and on through the 
recent decade or more of observing the prob- 
lems and sharing the divergent views of per- 
sonnel commissioners, administrators, de- 
partment heads, and elected officials. 

I have not in this last decade heard a gov- 
ernor, or mayor, or legislator advocate a 
return to the spoils system. Many have com- 
plained about the local personnel program 
or agency, or about the individuals in it. 
Some of that criticism has been deserved; 
much of it springs from a misunderstanding 
of what the personnel program is and how it 
works. 

Be Understanding 


There is only one correction for any such 
misunderstanding: Don’t expect the elected 
official to come to you to learn. You must go 
to him to teach. If you are smart about it, 
you will teach mainly by listening to his 
problem, understanding and sympathizing 
with him, and then showing him how you are 
helping advance his cause. 

Good administration is good politics. 
Good administration depends on good per- 
sonnel administration. We all know that. 
Let’s just not be so blinded by our own ap- 
preciation of our own role and value that we 
fail to see how others may need to under- 
stand and be understood. 

When we have substituted, for the hostil- 
ity many still feel for the political office 
holder, a complete understanding of his job, 
his motives, and his goals, we will have taken 
a long and significant step “Toward More 
Effective Personnel Administration.” 


You Belong in Administration 


Up to this point, I have stressed the im- 
portance of a better understanding of gov- 








ernment. It is even more essential that we 
have a better understanding of administra- 
tion. Regardless of where the law or practice 
places the personnel agency in an organiza- 
tion, its working role is as part of the admin- 
istration. 

One reason why we find it hard to estab- 
lish an effective working relationship with 
administrators is that we tend to carry over 
toward them the same attitude we have to- 
ward the elected official. From the vantage 
point of the detached observer, I see the 
typical dealing between a department head 
and a personnel officer as one in which the 
same mistake is being made by both of them. 
The department head tries to express his ad- 
ministrative requirements in a standard for- 
mat that he believes to be the limit of what 
the personnel officer can understand and will 
accept, and the personnel officer too often 
justifies that attitude by understanding the 
administrative problem only when it can be 
made to fit one of the patterns familiar to 
him. 


Cut Out the Precise Patterns 


It sometimes seems that we try to fit all 
administrative acts and professional deci- 
sions into the precise patterns of the kind of 
tests we use in personnel selection. We ex- 
pect all questions to have clear true or false 
answers, and all problems to offer 4 or 5 
possible courses of action, only 1 of which 
is clearly right. 

When our daily grist of questions and prob- 
lems fails to fit this pattern, we delay deci- 
sion while we seek to reshape the question 
or the problem to fit our mold. When the 
people we should serve then complain about 
delay or rigidity, we indignantly charge 
them with attempted administrative rape. 


Put the Particulars Into Proper Perspective 


The personnel commissioners and adminis- 
trators, and to a considerable extent their 
entire staffs, need to learn much more about 
the policies and goals of the administrative 
organizations they serve. 

We talk about how to recruit policemen 
when we should be understanding how better 
personnel practices can help prevent delin- 
quency and check the rising rate of crime. 
We argue height and weight standards and 
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test content for firemen when we should be 
understanding fire prevention and fire 
fighting. We argue federal versus local stand- 
ards in welfare administration when we 
should be understanding the social signifi- 
cance and the solutions of unemployment 
and need. We debate the fine points of 
licensing and registration for sanitarians 
and public health nurses when we should 
be understanding environmental sanitation, 
preventive medicine, and the clinical treat- 
ment of human ailments. We write special 
rules governing the part-time employment 
of playground directors when we ought to 
be understanding the concepts of modem 
public recreation. We mouth superficial 
platitudes about human relations when we 
ought to be learning more about the basic 
problems of mental health. And so it goes 
through the entire gamut of public service. 

Don’t think for a minute that these are not 
your responsibilities. You have none greater. 
It is not yours to plan and direct the oper- 
ating programs and activities, but without 
your understanding and your purposeful 
support, through better personnel practices, 
none of them can be fully effective. 

This better understanding of administra- 
tion cannot come from having an occa- 
sional administrator at one of these con- 
ferences on the topic “What I Expect from 
Personnel Administration.” Nor can you 
gain that understanding by an occasional 
gathering in your own office or by attending 
a department-head staff meeting. You will 
have to get out where the problems are. We 
may learn principles and facts from talk or 
from reading books, but we can gain per- 
spective and understanding only by seeing 
those principles and facts in operation, in a 
setting. 


A Matter of Emphasis 

Every time I make this point, someone 
rises to ask how I would suggest he find the 
time to go calling. That person simply hasn't 
got the point that it is not a matter of find- 
ing time to do more. You simply take the 
time by ignoring much of what now binds 
you to a desk in an office. It’s a matter of 
emphasis; not of doing more but of doing 
something different, and more effectively. 

Are you being most useful when you 
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check on the other fellow, or keep track of 
his actions by forms and procedures; or 
when you show him how to solve a problem 
you fully understand, through the best use 
of the standards and practices at your com- 
mand? I am sure the question suggests its 
own answer. 

This new understanding must not be 
limited to the operating problems of the 
operating departments. We need also to keep 
abreast of changes in administrative tech- 
niques. 

Newelectronic developn....ts, for example, 
have already set us on a path which will 
revolutionize our concepts of administrative 
procedures and reshape administrative or- 
ganization. The personnel administrator, 
who thinks he understands what this is all 
about just because he has been recruiting key 
punch and tabulating operators for years, is 
an ostrich with his head in a sand dune. The 
fact that these new devices will mean re- 
training present personnel, or finding new 
kinds of personnel, is the least of their chal- 
lenge. These same devices will give us so 
much more complete information, so much 
faster, with complete accuracy, that they will 
impose new responsibilities for interpreta- 
tion and decision. 

Indeed, so extensive are the capacities 
and possibilities of the new electronic won- 
ders that part of our problem may be to 
think up projects grand enough in scope 
and complexity to tantalize the equipment. 
Both we and those we serve must be pre- 
pared to learn more, to know more, to un- 
derstand better, to assume greater respon- 
sibility, and to make weightier decisions 
based on these more complex facts. 

Our greatest obligation, then is to better 
understand these new phenomena and to 
better understand the public purposes they 
will serve, if we are to make personnel man- 
agement more effective. 

We need to take a new and different in- 
terest in fiscal problems. New and expand- 
ing functions cost more and the rivalry for 
sources of revenue becomes more acute. A 
large part of administrative cost goes into 
salaries, pensions, and other employee bene- 
fits. Let’s not be content to point to this as 
proof of the importance of personnel ad- 
ministration. It is, instead, an evidence of 


our responsibility to create cost conscious- 
ness throughout the service and to help find 
ways in which the fewest possible skilled 
and well-paid employees can do the most 
work. 

Moreover, governmental expenses are 
met by levying taxes; our tax systems affect 
the economy; the state of the economy af- 
fects the labor market; and what affects the 
labor market affects the public personnel 
agency. Perhaps fiscal matters are more 
directly your concern than you have real- 
ized. 

In all of this I have said little about how 
we should change our personnel laws, re- 
write our rules, improve our procedures, and 
strengthen our techniques. All of these need 
doing. They have occupied our writing and 
our discussions for years—as they will at 
this conference. I am confident that all these 
things will be done better in the natural 
course of events, as the needs become more 
critical. We have in this profession, and 
we are continuing to attract to it, the talents 
and skills to cope with our administrative 
and technical requirements. 

We have come to where we are at a con- 
siderable cost in sacrifice and effort. We 
have had our pioneers, our inventors, and 
our martyrs—pioneers who laid some foun- 
dations of concept, of organization, and of 
delineating the role of our profession; in- 
ventors who devised and perfected the tools 
and techniques; and martyrs who faced polit- 
ical assault, public scorn, and administra- 
tive opposition; who lost their individual 
battles, but who helped win the war. Their 
efforts will not have been in vain if we turn 
our attention to strengthen our understand- 
ing of government and administration. 


One Final Thought 


One final thought about our theme “To- 
ward More Effective Personnel Manage- 
ment”— 

You know, of course, that it is the ex- 
pression of an unattainable goal. That need 
not diminish our zeal in working towards 
it. It is unattainable in the sense that with 
each advance we make in our understanding 
and in our techniques, the demands increase, 
and the goal moves farther away. We are in 
no danger of technological employment, 





created by the eventual achievement of all 
we strive for, because when all we now look 
forward to shall have been done, human re- 
lations and governmental services will have 
taken on new aspects to offer new challenges 
and to require new goals. 

We should hope, in fact, that we will al- 
ways have unfinished business and unan- 
swered questions, for they lend a sense of 
urgency to our professional and administra- 
tive life—not the urgency that fosters ulcers 
and hysteria, but the urgency that sustains 
our interests, that tests our mettle, that 
sparks our progress. 

To advance effectively will require con- 
stant reappraisal and redirection of effort. 
That comes hard for many. It is not easy to 
undo the habits of years or to unseat the 
attitudes of a lifetime. Nor can we alter 
direction and attitude too suddenly, for, if 
we did, it would be so noticeable that our 
administrative colleagues would regard us 
with suspicion. 

We can’t all adopt exactly the same new 
attitudes and new ways of doing things at 
the same time. That is both our handicap 
and our advantage. It is a handicap because 
it means that we cannot advance side-by- 
side, pace-by-pace. We all have different 
situations in different stages of development. 
It is our advantage because it gives each an 
opportunity to make a personal contribution 
based on his own ability and suited to the 
conditions he faces. It is in the occasional 
gathering such as this, and through our 
professional literature, that we then pool 
our information, exchange our ideas, draw 
fresh inspiration, and set new goals. 

The world is at a critical point, beset by 
major problems of how to resolve the com- 
mitments of the past and how to benefit 
from the opportunities of the future. The 
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decisions made in the next few years, and}; 
the way we conduct ourselves as nations, as} 
societies, and as worldwide political and} 
economic forces, must lead either to catas-[ 
trophe or to new heights of peace and prog- 
ress. ! 

In sustaining the right decisions, the} 
bureaucracy will be an important factor, 
The popular image of the bureaucracy is that 
it consists of defeated and timid men and 
frustrated old maids, puttering among dust-} 
covered books in cluttered offices, pursuing 
pointless procedures and unnecessarily ob- 
structing everything anyone wants todo. ff 

We know better. We know that most off 
our public servants are dedicated and able. 
We know that these dedicated and able 
people gather the facts, make the plans, and 
execute the decisions of the policymakers. 
The danger, if there is one, inherent in 
bureaucracy is not that it will be obstructive 
and inept, but that it will in many subtle 
ways influence or control policy. Even con- 
ceding that this may be enlightened influence 
or control, it is still a danger because it can 
bring about a change in government by 
neither revolution nor legal change but by 
unheeded evolution or default. 

There is no one in a more strategic posi- }) 
tion to influence the future course of bureauc- 
racy than the personnel commissioners, ad- 
ministrators, and technicians. First by under- 
standing, then by your own leadership or by 
the kind of leadership you inspire in prime 
ministers, governors, and mayors, and in city } 
managers and department heads, you can 
make bureaucracy equal to its tasks, yet re- 
sponsive to our basic concept of democratic 
government. This is your duty. This is your 
responsibility. This is the big step you need | 
to take on the road “Toward More Effective 
Personnel Management.” 
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NoTE: Correction on filler titled “Step Retirement Plan” in the July 1959 Public Personnel 
Review, page 199. The quotation was credited to Amos N. Latham, Jr. It should have been 
credited to James C. O’Brien, Director of the Personnel Division of the Internal Revenue | 
Service. The quoted proposal by Mr. O’Brien was made in a speech at the 1958 national con- 
vention of the National Federation of Federal Employees. Mr. Latham also addressed the con- 


vention. 
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Dr. M. B. Dymond 





The Employer's Attitude Towards Mental Illness 


Resistance to employment of former mental pa- 
tients stems largely from ignorance of facts and 
experience. 





ORE AND MORE, personnel directors 
M and employees of labor are accepting 
' their responsibility to provide employment 
' to the handicapped. Unfortunately, only the 
physically handicapped have so far been 
considered. My chief concern today is for 
those who have been handicapped by reason 
of mental illness, and I have reason to hope 
that management’s experience with the re- 
markable performance of the physically 
' handicapped will lead to a broader concept 


pase ion 


-|} —broad enough to encompass those who 


_ have suffered mental illness. They, too, are 
| people. They, too, need to be rehabilitated, 
‘and, in my opinion, employment, useful 
_ productive employment, plays a major role 
in rehabilitation. 

Recently, I completed my indoctrination 
tour of Ontario’s eighteen mental hospitals. 
It was a tremendously impressive experience 
even for one who, through his medical prac- 
tice, was not unacquainted with the work of 
our mental hospitals. 

Some of the things that stand out in my 
_ memory are: 


1. The caliber of the staff, from superin- 
tendent to farmer. 

2. The quality of the facilities provided 
the medical, surgical, and dental staffs, 
and the administrative staffs, and the 
equipment provided for therapy 
through activity. 

3. A feeling of thankfulness that the good 
people of Ontario were willing to in- 
vest hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the facilities and staff necessary to 
look after these 25,000 unfortunates. 
The alternative was too dreadful to 
contemplate. 


Paper presented at the Eastern Regional Con- 
ference of the Public Personnel Association, 
Toronto, Ontario, May 21-22, 1959. 
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4. The skills and intelligence displayed by 
people who are labelled, in a mass, as 
“crazy”"— 

I heard a choir of patients in our 
Brockville Hospital sing beautifully 
with a soloist who sang like an angel. 


I saw a bolt of wool plaid produced on 
a hand loom by a patient in one of our 
Woodstock hospitals—work with char- 
acter that couldn’t be matched by a 
machine—the sort of work the Scot- 
tish crofters do. 


I heard recordings of a_ children’s 
choir made for me because the staff 
were proud of the skills of their little 
charges. 

5. But the thing that impressed me most 
was that we are returning our patients 
to their communities as well people— 
not only in Ontario but across Canada. 


Last year 60 percent of the 70,000 per- 
sons in mental hospitals in Canada were able 
to return home to their communities as im- 
proved; many entirely well, 

Psychiatric and social skills, shock treat- 
ments, medical and occupational therapy, 
all play their part in restoring to rational 
thinking and living the person who has suf- 
fered a neurosis or psychosis. 

In this group of 42,000 persons who re- 
turned, 15,000 to 17,000 are normally in 
the nation’s labor force. 


Public Slow to Accept Ex-Patients 


I made a point of asking the social work- 
ers in the after-care departments if they had 
any trouble getting the discharged patient 
re-established as sane and capable in the 
eyes of his friends and his old or new em- 
ployer. 

It seems that public acceptance of the 





mentally discharged patient has not kept 
pace with our ability to restore. Evidence of 
stigma and misunderstanding are repeatedly 
encountered by him and by the social work- 
ers and employment agencies attempting his 
rehabilitation. 

According to special placement officers of 
the National Employment Service, “The at- 
titude of employers generally appears to 
range from outright rejection to a casual 
acceptance.” These specialists comment that 
work itself is therapeutic and that, if a 
suitable placement can be made, the con- 
valescent patient may continue to improve. 
For this reason, the prime need is seen to 
be for the employer to have more under- 
standing of the problems of ex-patients and 
to be willing to assist the individual and 
abide by certain of his or her limitations, 
especially during this adjustment period. 

Labor laws in Britain now strive towards 
the achievement of some balance between 
the employment of healthy individuals and 
those who are in some way handicapped. 
The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944, requires every employer with 20 or 
more workers to employ a certain number or 
quota of registered persons. The quota for 
each employer is a percentage (at present 
three) of the total number of employees. 


Study Made of Employers’ Attitudes 

As a matter of fact there has been a study 
made of this very matter of the attitudes of 
employers towards mental illness. Miss 
Doris Christina Clark, executive director of 
The Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of Hamilton, made a study in 
1957 in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for the degree of Master of Social Work 
which she obtained from the School of So- 
cial Work, University of Toronto. 

Extracts from her paper were published 
last fall in the Canadian Personnel & In- 
dustrial Relations Journal. Much of what I 
know about this subject comes from Miss 
Clark’s paper reporting on her survey of a 
cross section of 34 representative Toronto 
employers to discover how strong is the 
carryover from past centuries of stigma. 

The interview schedule included a series 
of considerations designed to bring out an- 
swers to such questions as: 
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1. Are employers willing to hire persons 
who are known to have had a period 
of mental illness? 

2. If so, under what conditions? 

3. What reasons prompt these attitudes? 


Practices and opinions of the employers 


in the sample were invited and explored,} 


with illuminating results. 

Responses varied from a “low” of a de- 
cidedly negative attitude; to prejudice due 
to superstition; to indecision; to a willingness 
to help; to a readiness to seek expert guid- 
ance; and, finally, to a sense of obligation 
in sharing the load of (presumably) mentally 
handicapped workers. 

Eight of the interviews were with persons 
who were handling employment for large 
industrial organizations. 

Their responses revealed some notable 
similarities. All eight showed considerable 
interest in the enquiry and a willingness to 
probe their own thinking and knowledge. 


All eight saw mental illness as a difficulty} 
which was likely to require their attention} 


occasionally. 

They expressed the thought that, while 
they would not make a job for anyone, an 
ex-patient who applied for work would stand 
as good a chance of being given it as any- 
one else; that is, his particular abilities 
would be taken into account, with due 
thought being given to the handicap which 
his past illness might mean for him. The 
comparison was made with other illnesses, 
that a man who had had tuberculosis or a 
heart attack would have to be more care- 
ful from then on; and so it would be with 
the person who had had a mental illness. 


Employers Seek Guidance 


Each of these respondents frankly ex- 
pressed their own feelings of inadequacy in 
making judgments in this regard alone; 
each had recourse to expert guidance in 
the matter, either through their company 
doctor or an outside agency. 

They appeared to be more inclined to 
make judgments on an individual basis than 
to generalize. They showed an effort to ar- 
rive at some balance between a necessity to 
obtain capable, well-adjusted personnel and 


an obligation which they felt to do their } 
share in employing ex-patients of mental | 
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_ hospitals, as well as other handicapped peo- 
' ple. In selecting jobs which they thought 
might be suitable, the thought was re- 
peatedly expressed that the work must be 
to the person’s advantage. 

Significant findings of the study were: the 
employer’s lack of knowledge about mental 
illness, the widespread tendency to gen- 
eralize on the basis of extremely limited ex- 
perience with persons who had been men- 
tally ill, the limited nature of work which 
would be entrusted to ex-patients, the de- 
grees of willingness and capacity of certain 
kinds of employer to help with the rehabili- 
tation of ex-patients of mental hospitals, and 
the need for further research of several 
kinds. 

When it came to making judgments about 
persons who have been mentally ill, the 
feelings of inadequacy on the part of the 
employers in this study seemed to be fairly 
general. With some, this lack of knowledge 
induced an attitude of shying away from the 
threatening unknown; with others, a sym- 
pathy for the individual needing a helping 
hand impelled them to “take a chance.” 
Even where there was expert guidance to be 
had, the employer, in some cases, still had 
his own reservations because he did not 
know enough about the implications of 
mental illness. 

Employers who considered mental illness 
as “just like any other illness” revealed lack 
of knowledge, too. Often such a respondent 
became uncertain and thoughtful when an 
actual case of mental illness was described, 
and as he saw some of the social and 
economic implications involved in the hiring 
of such a person. 

The almost universal willingness to rehire 
former employees who had had a period of 
mental illness was one of the most hopeful 
signs found. In these cases, employers are 
acquainted with the ex-patients as in- 
dividuals, have come to value their services 
and also to feel some responsibility for them 
as employees. This impels them to jump the 
hurdle of doubt and lack of knowledge 
about mental illness and do what they can 
for their proteges. 


The Fallacy of Generalization 
Statements that equate mental illness with 


| “temperamental people” and “moody peo- 
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ple,” or that delineate nervous breakdown 
as something different, are evidences of a 
tendency to generalize. The statement that 
“all mental illness is the same,” or that “it 
depends on the genes you are born with,” or 
that “anyone can break down under strain,” 
are considered by Dr. J. D. Griffin, General 
Director of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association, as generalizations which ob- 
scure facts. The fact that most respondents 
thought evidence of rehabilitation important 
was a hopeful sign. This was in line with the 
statements of placement officers of the Na- 
tional Employment Service, who considered 
that work in itself was therapeutic. Findings 
of the World Health Organization bear this 
out: 


The term work therapy implies that a work 
situation may have therapeutic value. There 
seems to be a fundamental human need to 
make use of mind and body in a constructive 
way. To afford a man the opportunity to do 
this, particularly if in the process he acquires 
new skills, would seem to add to his self- 
esteem. The factor of accomplishment seems 
to be particularly important and appears to 
give the individual a feeling of control over 
his environment. 


What Work Can the Ex-Patient Do? 

Chiefly, the ex-patient was thought by 
the respondents to be able to do the simple, 
unskilled jobs. He would not be put at work 
where there was pressure, nor nervous ten- 
sion, nor strain of any kind. He could not 
be expected to ever become an executive. 

Contact with people in selling or serving 
the public was believed to create tensions 
which no ex-patient could be expected to 
sustain. This was by far the most sweeping 
selection when it came to the kind of a 
job he could do. The more directly the job 
was associated with service to the public, 
the fewer were the chances of the ex-patient 
ever being hired for it. 

Secondary was the thought that machines 
were exacting and tension-producing, too. 
Only the “small, simple, safe machine” was 
presumed operable with safety by the person 
who had a history of mental illness. Even 
here the success of such placement was 
thought contingent on the steadiness of the 
worker and the considerate supervision of 
his foreman. 

The fact that he would not be hired for 





more responsible executive work would in- 
dicate that the better educated and more 
capable the former mental patient is, the 
more difficult his rehabilitation will be. 
Progress through the steps from menial, 
much-supervised routine work to responsible 
positions, which put to use his native and 
trained abilities, will be slow. 

Such reservations draw the comment from 
Dr. Griffin that when a highly intelligent 
person is put at work so simple and un- 
challenging as to bore him and make him 
feel ineffective, this is unreasonable and 
wasteful. It may, indeed, in itself contribute 
to relapse. 

There is plenty of evidence, he states, to 
prove that many an ex-mental patient is just 
as capable of functioning in an administra- 
tive capacity as the executive worker who 
does not have a mental illness in his past. 

Dr. Griffin decries also the tendency in 
industry to “hush-hush” the mental illness 
of the president or senior executive, while 
the run-of-the-mill worker risks demotion 
following similar break-down “for reasons 
of safety” or the like. Such decisions are 
often made without due attention to residual 
capacities, in either case. 

It has been suggested that “some sort of 
guide be drawn up as to the kinds of jobs 
eXx-patients could reasonably be expected to 
do.” This might be of some help but it 
should be borne in mind that among those 
there are many and varied skills, and a 
guide, as suggested above, could be little 
more than another generalization. 


Employers Want to Help 

The evidences of comparative absence of 
stigma in the responses of the industrial per- 
sonnel manager would encourage optimism 
in approaching such employers on behalf of 
ex-patients. The expressed anxiety of such 
specialists about the importance of the work 
suiting the applicant’s abilities, and their 
concern about their own lack of informa- 
tion, would point up the necessity for a 
closer link-up between psychiatrist, social 
worker, and employer. This could be done 
on an individual basis in work with specific 
patients as well as through the use of con- 
tacts with employer organizations, inter- 
pretive literature in personnel periodicals, 
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and similar means. The fact that the em-| 
ployers in the cross section who expressed 
willingness to devote time to rehabilitation} 
were all in comparatively small organiza- 
tions is perhaps significant. The personnel 
manager of the larger firm, who is presum. 
ably more enlightened is also busier and} 
further removed from the workers he hires,} 
This may indicate that the smaller organiza- 
tion is a special resource for the social 
worker concerned with the rehabilitation of} 
the ex-patient who has some skills but who 
needs careful handling and help for a time. 
The willingness of the public utility and 
the public service organization to assume 
responsibility for a share of the community’s 
handicapped workers should also be kept in 
mind. Here, expert and individual considera- 
tion is given to the ex-patient, with due 
weight placed on such things as nature of 
illness, type of work, strains on the job, and 
potentialities of the worker. A medical serv- 
ice within the organization can, of course,} 
be a potent force in the maintenance of} 
good mental health. 
To these considerations, Dr. Margery} 
King, of the Canadian Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, adds the following. “The person who} 
has had a mental illness is not necessarily} 
permanently damaged. If the emotional] 
situation which precipitated the breakdown 
is removed, or if, with the help received] 
through treatment, the individual has} 
learned to handle it more successfully, he |) 
need not break down again. i 
“The fact that handicapped people often |) 
try harder and more persistently to make ! 
| 
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good means that the employment of ex- 
patients may be of great benefit to the em- | 
ployer also.” | 

It is to the social-minded, forward-think- |) 
ing employer that the specialists in the field 
of mental illness look for that assistance 
which can make complete rehabilitation a} 
reality. By considering the individual in con- 
sultation with a psychiatric social worker or 
psychiatrist and providing an opportunity f 
for suitable work, today’s enlightened per- 
sonnel man can provide the final stage in 
restoring to normal living the person who 
has been a victim of mental illness. 

There is more than an even chance that 
at the same time he will be providing his 
employer with a promising employee. 
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Elizabeth H. Kraucalis 


Leonard D. White: Personnel Pilgrim 


The path that one man took in a life dedicated to 
better government and an improved civil service 
system. 








oath of office as a commissioner of 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
on March 26, 1934, the circumstances in 
the country and in the Commission were 
not auspicious. The “Great Depression” was 
in its fifth year. Morale was low among 
government personnel who were disgruntled 
with four Economy Acts which had reduced 
their pay and benefits. (One more Economy 
Act was to be added.) Permanent govern- 
ment employees condemned the decline in 
the merit system as thousands of temporary 


Wren LEONARD DuPEE WHITE took his 


| people were hired outside of civil service 


rules in emergency relief agencies. The 
Civil Service Commission was impeded in 
its work because of inadequate appropria- 
tions, and inefficiency resulted. The times 
called for courageous men in the public 
service, and the new commissioner was such 
a man. 


Background and Early Years 

White traced his lineage from one of his 
ancestors, Peregrine White, who was born 
on the Mayflower. Leonard D. White was 
born on January 17, 1891, in Acton, Massa- 
chusetts, not too many miles from where 
the Pilgrims had landed. He was the son of 
John Sidney and Bertha H. (Dupee) White. 

Leonard D. White received a B.S. degree 
from Dartmouth in 1914, and an M.A. de- 
gree from the same college in 1915. From 
1915 to 1918, he taught at Clark College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, as an instructor 
in government. He married Una Lucille 
Holden, on June 17, 1916; they had one 
daughter, Marcia Robinson. White was in- 
structor, then assistant professor of political 
science, at Dartmouth from 1918 to 1920. 
He transferred in 1920 to the University of 
Chicago as an associate professor of political 
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science, and from that University he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in 1921. 

Besides his educational and teaching 
qualifications, White came to the United 
States Civil Service Commission with prac- 
tical experience. He had been a special in- 
vestigator for the National Research Coun- 
cil of the National Academy of Sciences in 
1923 and 1925. White had served with the 
Chicago Citizens Police Committee, 1929- 
1931, and had been a member of the 
Chicago Civil Service Commission, 1931- 
1933. From 1930-1931, he had acted as an 
investigator for the Hoover Commission on 
Social Trends. 

White, in addition, had launched his 
career as a writer on public administration 
and government. In 1926, he had completed 
An Introduction to the Study of Public Ad- 
ministration, the first textbook in this field. 
Other books pertinent to the United States 
were published subsequently: The City 
Manager, 1927; The Prestige Value of Pub- 
lic Employment in Chicago; an Experimental 
Study, 1929; Further Contributions to the 
Prestige Value of Public Employment, 
1932; and Trends in Public Administration, 
1933. 


A Commissioner With Ideas 


The position White filled as a United 
States civil service commissioner was the 





Editor’s Note 


The Public Personnel Association is 
dedicating its 1959 Awarc of Merit in 
honor of the memory of Leonard D. 
White. The Award will be presented dur- 
ing the course of the Association’s 1959 
International Conference on Public Per- 
sonnel Administration in San Francisco, 
October 4-8. 

















Republican minority one. (He was identified 
with the progressive wing.) Harry B. Mitchell 
of Montana, Democrat, acted as President 
of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion while the third member of the Com- 
mission was Lucille Foster McMillin of 
Tennessee, Democrat. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed White on the recom- 
mendation of Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior. White described his first meet- 
ing with Roosevelt as “a memorable half- 
hour,” in which the President envisioned 
the development of a career service. 

White had definite ideas about a career 
service in the government. Underlying the 
system should be the essentials of merit: 
Open competition; equal opportunity; hon- 
esty; competence; responsibility. 

Also basic in a career system are excel- 
lent chiefs and supervisors; inferior super- 
vision leads naturally to violations of the 
merit theory. White, though gentlemanly by 
nature, made scathing remarks on inept 
supervisors. In an address before the Educa- 
tion Association of the District of Columbia, 
October, 1934, he said, “You are all familiar 
with the narrow-gauge official who has been 
given a small degree of authority and who 
proceeds to become a public nuisance by 
exerting his authority in the most offensive 
manner possible.” Such chiefs dispense fa- 
vors to lackeys and block transfers of able 
workers who try to escape this type of bond- 
age. White called the resultant situation in 
government offices a “dead end.” 


Dead Ends and Deadwood 


When transfers are obstructed, promo- 
tions stall. A promotion system is inherent 
in the concept of a career. In many parts 
of the federal government none existed; “in 
consequence some rise to relatively high po- 
sition propelled by no other force than the 
passage of time.” To implement a promotion 
system, White advocated extensive training 
for young people to prepare them for later 
important posts, a definite promotion setup 
and an attractive salary plan that would 
compare favorably with those in private in- 
dustry. 

Along with the elimination of “dead 
ends” in the public service, White proposed 
the removal of the “deadwood” in govern- 
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ment offices. “A healthy service needs both 
adequate protection against abuse of power 


and adequate means of getting rid of those}, 


employees who prove to be unequal to their 


tasks.”! The screening of employees should | 


take place before incompetents become en- 
trenched in positions. Vigilance over proba- 
tioners had to be increased. 

White also attacked the “superannuation” 
of personnel in government positions. Many 
persons who were failures in private busi- 
ness obtained positions in the federal govern- 
ment when they were older, and, too 
frequently, were liabilities to the service. 


Importance of Incentive and Prestige 


To infuse an esprit de corps in the civil 
service of the United States, White—an 
astute observer of human nature—knew 
that a man needs due recognition when he 
is entitled to it. If reward is made in 
acknowledgement of superior contribution, 
incentive is created. If career requirements 
are not fulfilled, frustration builds in the 
“dead ends.” Workers’ output is not stimu- 
lated in terms of either quantity or quality. 

When government administration displays 
inefficiency, public criticism follows. Pres- 
tige of the government employee decreases, 
and, besides enduring the discontent en- 
gendered when career opportunities are not 
available, the government worker must bear 
the barbs of his fellow citizens. White 
studied these problems carefully and then 
published his thinking in 1935, in a book, 
Government Career Service. 


Man of Action 


The charge is made frequently that aca- 
demic people are removed from the stream 
of events, and, therefore, are all theory and 
no practice. White was to defy the axiom 
and to exemplify, as civil service commis- 
sioner, the energy which he admired so 
much in Alexander Hamilton. White said 
of himself: 


There are two kinds of people in this 
world, those who are satisfied with the world 
as it is and who would like to keep it as 
they find it, and those who believe that the 


*Leonard D. White, “The Merit System,” 
Government Personnel Policy, 1935, American 
Federation of Government Employees, p. 59. 
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world can be improved. I must confess that 
I belong to the second group of citizens, 
those who believe that our institutions can 
be improved and ought to be improved. I 
believe that civil service can be improved 
and ought to be improved.’ 


Two months after White took office, he 
submitted a proposal which, on the surface, 
was not startling, and which was certainly 
not original. His plan recommended recruit- 
ment into the government service of the best 
qualified people in the country. The idea 
that “the best” people should serve in gov- 
ernment positions had been pondered by 
Greek thinkers and intellectuals through 
the ages. 


Unveiling of an Idea 


The occasion for the disclosure of White’s 
germinating plan was a public personnel 
conference at the University of Chicago, 
held June 2-3, 1934. Leaders in the field of 
public administration congregated. The three 
commissioners of the United States Civil 
Service Commission attended. When White’s 
turn came to address the conference, he ex- 
pressed his concern with the indifference 
shown by the Civil Service Commission to 
students who do not specialize in some skill 
in college. 

White proposed, therefore, that an ex- 
amination under the title of “Junior Ad- 
ministrative Assistant” be designed to test 
graduates of liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities for general ability. Such an ex- 
amination would be the first attempt to at- 
tract graduates of institutions of higher 
learning into the civil service of the United 
States in a systematic manner. 

The usual practice through the years had 
been to test an individual for some skill, 
then to employ him in a particular job where 
that skill was required. The new scheme 
would test a person’s general intelligence 
and general information. If he passed, he 
would be placed in a position where poten- 
tial ability was the qualifying requisite. 

Unanimous applause did not follow this 
proposal for a new type of examination. 
The President of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Mitchell, voiced his fears regarding 
the use of the title “Junior Administrative 
Assistant.” He knew the traditional outcry 


* Ibid. 
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for “equality of opportunity” in the distribu- 
tion of government jobs would be powerful. 
Mitchell protested: “You have to keep in 
mind the people on the Hill,” and “I think 
when you use that term [Junior Administra- 
tive Assistant] you are awakening opposi- 
tion.” Commissioner Lucille Foster McMil- 
lin seconded the objections set forth by 
Mitchell. Others at the conference were 
more optimistic. 

In the following months, White was not 
daunted. He believed the time was oppor- 
tune for his plan. The depression had multi- 
plied the already staggering responsibilities 
of the government; relief agencies had 
created a complex addition to public ad- 
ministration which needed intelligent leader- 
ship, while the civil service was no longer 
what White described as “miniature” in the 
years under the early presidents. 

The depression had increased tremen- 
dously the number of persons who applied 
for government positions; in 1934, the num- 
ber of applicants was 10 times as great as 
in normal economic periods. Among those 
seeking civil service positions were many 
college graduates. Class mottoes reflected 
the unemployment predicament: “Here we 
come, WPA!” White reasoned that this large 
reserve of young college graduates was avail- 
able immediately to be absorbed into the 
public service. 

He pointed out further that the largest 
business firms in the country had conscien- 
tiously utilized college graduates for many 
years, and that big companies had sent their 
representatives to college campuses to con- 
tact graduates directly. The public service 
would do well to imitate this technique of 
private business. 


Makeshift Tactics 
During the two recent crises that had 
confronted the nation, the public service 
had been deficient in administrators. The 
needs of World War I had been met by hir- 
ing business executives as “dollar-a-year 
men.” For the top positions created in the 
countless depression agencies, men were 
borrowed from academic institutions. White 

deplored these makeshift tactics. 
The difficulties White encountered before 
the adoption of his plan were many, but, 








fortunately, he was not without active sup- 
porters in his efforts. The President of 
Princeton University, H. W. Dodds, added 
his endorsement: 


In my opinion one of the best tests yet 
devised to determine probable capacity of 
an administrator is the young man’s college 
record. As a British Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service has said: “Experience 
shows that as a rule the best university 
training ripens natural ability and develops 
administrative capacity.” 


White was well-acquainted with the Brit- 
ish civil service system. He respected its 
efficiency and envied the prestige accorded 
to it. Under a scholarship from the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, 1927-1928, White had ob- 
served at first hand the British public service 
in operation. His study in England had in- 
spired two books before he became a United 
States civil service commissioner: The Civil 
Service in the Modern State, 1931; and The 
Whitley Councils in the British Civil Service, 
1933. 


Junior Civil Service Examiner, 1934 


A test, the Junior Civil Service Examiner 
(JCSE), had been given prior to 1934. The 
JCSE was modified to apply to college 
graduates and to test for general intelli- 
gence. Toward the end of 1934, White’s 
perseverance was rewarded, and he adminis- 
tered the new examination, although his sug- 
gested title, Junior Administrative Assistant, 
was rejected. 

Anyone with a liberal arts college back- 
ground could compete. An age limit was set 
at 35 years but was waived for veterans, 
widows of veterans, and wives of disabled 
veterans. The number of graduates who at- 
tempted the JCSE in 1934 was 7,809. Of 
the group, 3,862 passed; 2,827 were men 
and 1,035 were women. The number of 
actual appointments to positions totaled 
1,292; 952 went to men, and 340 went to 
women. 

New York State contributed the largest 
number of eligibles; the other states con- 
tributing large numbers ranked in the fol- 
lowing order: Pennsylvania, California, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. The average age of partici- 
pants was between 24 and 25. 
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The most-represented major fields were, 
in order: English, History, Economics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Chemis- 
try, Education, Biology, Political Science, 
Classics, Psychology, and Philosophy. 

Appointments were made according to 
high grades and not with respect to college 
major. Grades assigned were generally 
CAF-2 at $1440 per annum and CAF-3 at 
$1620 per annum. Positions were in diversi- 
fied fields—clerical, personnel, examination, 
finger-printing, and _ statistical. Appointees 
received assignments in the Treasury De- 
partment, the Veterans Administration, the 
Social Security Board, the Department of 
Justice, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Department of Labor, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
and several other agencies. 

As an implicit part of his plan for more 
liberal arts college graduates in the public 
service, White stressed the need for in- 
service training after appointments were 
made. 


Reactions to the JCSE 


The Annual Report of the Civil Service 
Commission in 1935 reflected the gingerly 
approach of the Commission to the JCSE 
experiment. 


Approximately 80 percent of the posi- 
tions within the classified service are such 
as to require no specific institutional train- 
ing. Under the Commission’s examination 
procedure for this class of positions, there 
is no educational prerequisite for admission. 
Ability and aptitude, as shown by practical 
examination tests, are the determining fac- 
tors in the examination ratings. Although 
fully appreciating the value of institutional 
training, the Commission endeavors not to 
discriminate against the individual who for 
reasons beyond his control has been denied 
the educational opportunities enjoyed by 
others. 


During the same year, 1935, White was 
aided by two groups. The Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel pre- 
sented its report on January 7, 1935. The 
pessimistic statement on the condition of 
the public service of the United States 
added impetus for remedies and stimulated 
the continuance of White’s experiment. The 
chairman of the Commission, L. D. Coff- 
man (President of the University of Minne- 
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sota), spoke on behalf of White’s thesis. The 
busy civil service commissioner took time to 
write a monograph on the British civil serv- 
ice for the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. The monograph was in- 
cluded in this Commission’s report in the 
section, Civil Service Abroad, Great Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany. 

Congress manifested its concern for un- 
employed youth. Senator David Ignatius 
Walsh of Massachusetts introduced Senate 
Resolution 67 which was approved on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1935. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion was directed to report what had been 
done to encourage young people to enter 
civil service. In its reply, the Commission 
referred to the JCSE. 

White was his own best salesman. He 
literally campaigned for his program, and 
every few days he presented addresses—in 
person before civic groups, via radio, or as 
lecturer before college students. He wrote 
many articles for periodicals. 


Junior Civil Service Examiner, 1936 


The JCSE was given again in 1936, and 
the response increased threefold. The appli- 
cants numbered 21,650, and 7,000 received 
passing grades. White’s analysis of the sec- 
ond JCSE examination was based on a 
sample of 1,300 cases. In a defense of the 
democratic distribution of applicants from 
higher institutions of learning throughout 
the country, White reported that 315 col- 
leges and universities were represented. The 
schools coniributing the largest number of 
applicants were, in order: 


The College of the City of New York 
Brooklyn College 

Hunter College 

New York University 
University of Minnesota 
Columbia University 
University of Pennsylvania 
George Washington University 
University of California 
University of Chicago 

Howard University 

University of Pittsburgh 
Temple University 

University of Illinois 

Barnard College 
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University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Washington 


The results of the JCSE in 1936 showed 
a repetition of many features of the first 
examination. The average age was about 25 
years, New York State led in eligibles, and 
the greatest number of majors were in the 
three fields of English, History, and 
Economics. 


“My Education Has Been Improved” 


White’s task as civil service commissioner 
was not easy; he encountered the trials com- 
mon to reformers and men of vision. He 
submitted his letter of resignation to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt effective June 15, 1937, and 
returned to the University of Chicago. The 
President expressed regret and gratitude; he 
also wished White success in his teaching. 

Before White left Washington, D. C., he 
was interviewed by H. R. Bauckhage for the 
Washington Star. White summarized his 
sojourn in the capital city with one enigmatic 
sentence: “My education has been improved 
with these 3 years in Washington.” White’s 
successor, Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., in later 
years, made the following comment on 
White’s period as commissioner: 


Leonard D. White often felt that his ed- 
ucational efforts concerning the need for and 
potentialities of personnel administration as 
a tool of management were constantly being 
thwarted by a lack of understanding and 
by the politics of the times. White could 
not know then how well he had actually 
built. . . . White was instrumental in pre- 
paring the way for the executive orders and 
the legislation which appeared almost as if 
out of nowhere in the late thirties.* 


White’s Plan Abandoned 

As a private citizen, White must have 
watched with keen interest the future of his 
plan for recruiting more liberal arts college 
graduates into the civil service. He was to 
be disappointed; his plan was abandoned 
after his exit from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Programs to obtain college people 
in the civil service continued, but the em- 


*>Paul P. Van Riper, History of the United 
States Civil Service (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1958), p. 332. 





phasis was no longer on recruitment of 
liberal arts graduates but of specialists in 
one area. 

The JCSE was replaced in 1939 by the 
Junior Professional Assistant (JPA) ex- 
amination. Specific courses were prerequi- 
sites before examination. The JPA was 
divided into 22 distinct options such as 
agronomist, engineer, forester, economist, 
veterinarian, and administrative technician. 
The examination was given in two parts: the 
first part continued to test general intelli- 
gence including vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension, and common sense; the second 
part was on the specialized field of the op- 
tion chosen. A few years after the JPA tests 
were started, their specialized nature was 
criticized by Virgil B. Zimmerman and 
Dwight Waldo of Yale. 

In the years following the initiation of the 
JPA examination, the number of graduates 
who took it decreased. World War II and 
manpower shortages were partly responsible. 
Private industry had great demand for col- 
lege graduates. The requirement of specific 
courses to take the JPA excluded many. 
During this period, however, the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944 came into effect. 
The Act included a revision of education 
requirements for the JPA test. Most JPA 
options no longer called for college gradua- 
tion but allowed experience to be substi- 
tuted. By 1949, the JPA required college 
graduation for only one option. 

The same year, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion attempted a new administrative ex- 
amination called the Junior Management 
Assistant (JMA). The need for good admin- 
istrators in government was urgent. The test, 
however, was so different that only 1 of 20 
people completed all four stages of the 
preliminaries. 


Revival of Interest 

White remained at the University of Chi- 
cago as professor of political science until 
his retirement in June, 1956. His prodigious 
output of books and articles continued dur- 
ing these years, and numerous academic and 
literary honors were bestowed on him. 

In the last 2 years before his death on 
February 23, 1958, White witnessed a re- 
turn to his theory for a career public service. 
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The Civil Service Commission in 1955 had 
again surveyed its program for acquiring 
college people. In an address delivered be- 
fore the Government Public Information 
Group, Washington, D. C., in December, 
1955, John W. Macy, Jr., the executive di- 
rector of the Commission said: “We can 
suffer great damage as a nation if we don’t 
succeed in getting the best talent where the 
best is needed. If we are completely candid 
we must admit that we have not arrived at 
that point.” 

Following 21 years of experimentation, 
the results were not gratifying. White had 
innovated a general examination to draw 
more people from liberal arts colleges and 
universities into government careers. 
Through the years, the make-up of the first 
examination had altered and had swung 
more and more toward specialized require- 
ments in course work and experience. Indi- 
vidual options for specialists multiplied un- 
til, in early 1955, more than one hundred 
kinds existed. On this subject, Macy de- 
clared in his speech that not one examina- 
tion was designed to obtain liberal arts grad- 
uates with broad, general backgrounds. 

The most recent attempt, 1955, to imple- 
ment White’s plan was in the Federal Serv- 
ice Entrance Examination (FSEE). It super- 
sedes most of the one hundred separate tests. 
Some fields are recognized as highly special- 
ized—chemistry, engineering, and auditing 
—and for them separate options have been 
retained. Recruitment is for a broad cate- 
gory of positions. All college graduates and 
seniors are eligible, regardless of courses 
taken, as well as people who have equivalent 
experience. No age limit is specified. The 
Commission also works with interested agen- 
cies in placement. 


Flourish or Fall 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since 
White promulgated his ideas for an im- 
proved career system within the civil service, 
and a cycle has been evidenced in the college 
recruiting programs. A plan to interest col- 
lege graduates with a background of general 
education was the original aim. This plan 
metamorphosed into an examination system 
to secure specialists. Current endeavors are 
again directed towards a test to obtain col- 
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lege people with liberal arts backgrounds, 
but on a too modest scale and belatedly. 

First enthusiasm (1934, 1939, 1949) for 
various types of examinations waned after a 
trial interval. Outside forces have been 
blamed for the downward trends in interest 
—wars, public demands for economy, and 
competition from private industry. 

Of paramount importance, however, is a 
re-examination of the whole civil service 
structure as it exists. It must be modernized 
to offer a suitable framework in which all 
employees—including those recruited 


through the FSEE—can fit and function to 
best advantage for themselves and for their 
country. In 1939, White wrote Research in 
Public Personnel Administration and warned 
that the people of the United States were 
not informed properly on the condition of 
the public service because of insufficient re- 
search in the field. He said “the statistics 
published by most civil service commissions 
belong to the stone age.” Research today is 
still meager. Empty plaudits are spoken in 
White’s memory if his advice is not imple- 
mented. 





Political Emancipation for Public Personnel. . . 


Just a few days ago, we were discussing in the Senate a bill revising and 
compiling the civil service laws. During the sponsorship, I raised one ques- 
tion as to the correct interpretation of the provision in the Constitution to 
the effect that personnel in the civil service shall not engage in partisan 
politics and shall not take part in an election except to vote. 

I have noticed that personnel in the civil service are sometimes so scared 
that they cannot even mention the name of the candidate for whom they 
would want to vote. They are afraid to talk even of public issues before 
the people, because that might be engaging in partisan politics. And so, I am 
seeking to put into the law an express provision to the effect that nothing in 
this prohibition against partisan politics shall be so construed as to prevent 
the personnel in the civil service from expressing political views or to prevent 
them from mentioning or stating the names of candidates for whom they 
may want to vote. 

What is prohibited by the Constitution is engaging in partisan politics. 
And when the Constitution advisedly used the phrase partisan politics, it did 
not thereby seek to silence the public servant; it did not thereby seek to 
prevent the public servant from even stating his opinion on public questions 
before the people; it did not seek to seal the lips of the public servant so 
that he may not even mention the names of candidates for public office. 

The provision I am seeking to include—I do not know how it will fare— 
is, I believe, the correct interpretation of the Constitution. I want that in the 
law so as to guide higher officials in the government service, so that they 
may not run after any subordinate employee who may have simply said, “I 
am not going to vote for Mayor Lacson; I want Congressman Francisco.” 
This is not engaging in partisan politics. It does not seek to influence any- 
body. I do not think that is within the purview of the Constitution. 

In other words, I would like to put in black and white in the law a kind 
of political emancipation of the people who are in the government service. 
But at the same time, perhaps, it would be timely, even if it has not yet been 
approved, to say that this is subject to abuse. And I hope that those whose 
rights will thus be recognized will not abuse that right. Because once the 
right is transgressed and one goes to the extent of abuse, then proper disci- 
plinary action should be taken against him. It is for the good of the personnel 
themselves that they should not abuse this right—From a speech by Senator 
Arturo Tolentino at the second national conference on Public Personnel 
Administration, The Philippines, March 1959. 
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If You Want To Know 
How You're Doing... Ask! 


Bernice F. Mitchel 





You believe your personnel program is effective, 
but do you have the courage to find out what oth- 
ers think of it? 





OW DO YOU MEASURE the effectiveness 
H of your personnel program? 

When asked that question, we are inclined 
to admit that we don’t and to claim that we 
can’t and hope we won't have to! We’re 
convinced in our own minds that our pro- 
grams are a step in the right direction and 
are justified, but we don’t know how big a 
step, and often we can’t document our be- 
lief about which direction we’re going. 

Every now and then someone comes along 
with a bit of research that really pricks our 
bubble. We need this to get our heads out of 
the clouds. These aren’t lofty clouds most 
of us have our heads in. They’re real low 
clouds, more of an industrial smuzz than 
anything else. The smuzz hovers around our 
little private grindstone on which we’re 
treading away, giving our noses the day-by- 
day bruising. We tread away, grinding at 
our nose, shoulders hunched, holding the 
phone to our ear, shuffling papers across our 
laps by the ream, the industrial smuzz of 
blood and tears hovering about our ears. 

It’s no wonder we have a slightly dazed 
blank look if we’re suddenly asked where 
we're going and how far we are. 


Are Personnel Managers Gullible? 

Occasionally we read something that 
brings us up sharp. Probably most of you 
read at least an abstract of the little study 
done by Ross Stagner, reported in the Au- 
gust 1958 Personnel Psychology, “The Gul- 
libility of Personnel Managers.” I don’t 
know now whether I got my reprint from 
the Public Personnel Association or from 
the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration; I was so busy hiding it where the 
boss wouldn’t see it, that I forgot to look at 
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the envelope. Apparently some sadist saw 
that it was mailed to the entire membership. 
To be sure you’re thinking about the same 
thing I am— 

This little study consisted of having 68 
personnel managers at a meeting take a 
standard personality inventory. They were 
told the results would be available within a 
few hours. The tests were scored and indi- 
vidual reports were prepared. 

However, the experimenter also prepared 
a set of phony reports, all alike and consist- 
ing of a number of vague general statements. 
Then these poor sitting ducks were each 
given a copy of the phony report and asked 
to rate the report on the accuracy with 
which it described his personality. The test 
was to be rated as “amazingly accurate,” 
“rather good,” “about half and half,” “more 
wrong than right,” or “almost entirely 
wrong.” So what happened? Fifty percent of 
the personnel managers thought the test was 
“amazingly accurate” and another 40 per- 
cent thought it was “rather good.” In other 
words, 90 percent were taken in by the fake 
personality analysis. 

This acceptance of glittering generalities 
has been named “the Barnum effect.” But 
having a name for a weakness doesn’t help 
much—except to hint that the wilderness in 
which we work does have some explorers at 
work—and a little bit of charting is being 
done. 

And, of course, the real value to most of 
us is that it brings us up with a start; it 
brings a red-faced flush to our countenances 
—blood rushes to the head—it activates the 
brain. It may, under this kind of pressure, 
flood into some little cell that hasn’t been 
working lately and make us look around 
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) with a new awareness and a questioning atti- 
/tude we don’t often indulge. 


Red-faced and humble, we might even 


| decide to ask some questions about the effec- 
‘tiveness of our day-by-day programs. Ask- 
\ ing ourselves isn’t enough. We need to get 


someone else’s viewpoint. We may hesitate 
to do this. It isn’t always pleasant to hear 
how our fondly-planned project looks to the 
jaundiced eye of someone out in the depart- 


' ments or in the field. Someone who may not 
‘be aware of the lofty goals and carefully 


studied steps which lead to it. Maybe it 
didn’t look the same after the effects got 


/ through channels. 


The personnel manager of Hughes Air- 


‘craft once told this little Halloween story. 


Our friend—we’ll say he was a personnel 
officer—was at home on Halloween, and the 


| kids were beating a path to his doorbell, with 


their loot bags. The doorbell rang, and there 


was the cutest little blonde girl (a child of 
_ about 4) in a charming costume, with a 
| shopping bag almost as big as she was. When 


the wife answered the door, the little blonde 
charmer said “Twick or Tweat!” 
The wife handed her a candy bar, and our 


i friend, wanting to prolong the visit, hastily 
_ took a large Rome Beauty apple from the 


dining room table, took it to the door, said, 


| “Honey, wouldn’t you like to have this nice 


big apple?” and dropped it into her shop- 
ping bag where it fell with a resounding 
plunk. 

The little girl peered over the top of the 


| bag, down into the bottom. Her eyes filled 
| with huge tears; she looked up at our friend. 
' “You dweat big boob, you busted all my 


cookies!” 


Ask the Cookie-Holder 


If someone thinks our pet project has 
busted his cookies, do we really want to ask 
him how many and how badly? We might 
be more comfortable thinking of the surface 


. benefits. 


But if we really want to know how effec- 
tive our work is, we can find out by asking. 
Get out an attitude survey among em- 
ployees to be affected, before and after the 
project is undertaken. See whether there is 


+ any change. Knowing where you are, from 
a survey at the end of the program, doesn’t 
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tell much about the program, unless you 
know where you started from. 


Ask Employees Who Come Into the Office 

A certain number of employees will come 
in for counseling, per se. Use them for the 
sounding board. Find out what they think 
of your program. 

Much counseling is hidden. It walks into 
the office in some other guise. Make use of 
these “captives” to find out how your work 
is going over. When an employee comes in 
to talk about his insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, retirement, income tax exemptions 
changes, changes of address, pay increases, 
etc., have the clerk give you a signal. If you 
can, get out to the counter and say, “Hello. 
How are things on the job? What’s new and 
revolting?” 

Have one end of the counter readily ac- 
cessible to you and to callers, yet out of 
hearing of others. If this is an employee from 
the field, stand at the counter with him, 
where he’ll feel at ease. If you ask him into 
your office, he’ll feel out of his element and 
you won't learn anything from him. So make 
it casual. But give him a chance to tell you 
if something is on his chest. He may come 
in several times on some pretext or other 
before you find out what’s eating him. But if 
you are really interested in knowing how he 
feels about the programs that affect him, he 
will sense your interest and, sooner or later, 
you will get his evaluation of parts of the 
personnel program, as they affect him. 


Ask the New Recruit 


Find out what kind of reputation your 
program of employment benefits has with the 
public. What attracted the recruit? Was it 
your catchy advertising, your attractive an- 
nouncement, the reputation of your depart- 
ment heads as people to bring along those 
under them, the general good name of your 
agency as an employer? 

Was the new recruit referred by a present 
employee? How many recruits and what 
quality HAVE come from referrals by pres- 
ent employees? Do they want their friends 
to work here? Or would they recommend it 
only to “their worst enemy”? 





Ask Your Records 


What’s the average use, and the trend in 
use, of sick leave? Is there evidence that 
employees would rather work than to use 
sick leave? 

What’s your accident rate? Is the trend 
downward to show your safety program is 
paying off? 

How many probationary employees were 
released last year? What were the real rea- 
sons their service wasn’t satisfactory? What 
part of your program can help the situation? 
Do your exit interviews show there’s an 
area examinations should cover and do not? 
Was the induction and training program at 
fault? 

Could a better-trained supervisor have 
made a satisfactory employee of this man? 
(This matter of release of probations is not 
just a simple matter of numbers, of course. 
If you didn’t have many probationers re- 
leased, maybe you have a worse worry than 
if there were too many—maybe someone 
should be sure the supervisory staff does a 
sterner screening job. You need to know 
the causes of release, more than the num- 
bers.) 

What is the trend in number of grievances 
and appeals? 

What’s the turnover rate? What were the 
causes of turnover? How much of it might 
have been prevented? 

How many employees who meet the mini- 
mum qualifications don’t bother to take pro- 
motional examinations when they come 
along? What might be the reason? 

How many employees are taking outside 
training courses, which may indicate they 
are interested in doing a better job and feel 
they have opportunity for promotion? 


Ask Yourself 


What kind of experience do you have 
with employee groups? Is there indication 
that employees have come to expect the per- 
sonnel office to keep abreast of and even 
anticipate their needs and problems? Do 
they come to you when they’re planning a 
request to management? Do they check to 
see if maybe this is something you are al- 
ready considering or working on? Or are 
you the last one to know what they’re cook- 
ing up? 


—————— 
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Ask the Guy Who’s Had It 


Don’t miss the chance to talk to the em- 
ployee who is leaving. Get his real reasons, 
not the one in his letter of resignation. 

What is his frank appraisal of your per- 
sonnel program? Is he going to refer friends 
to you for employment? What are his sug- 
gestions for making the job he is leaving 
more attractive? Can he tell you anything 
that will help the next fellow who fills that 
job? 

Does the recruitment base need changing 
when you re-fill this position? Is the train- 
ing program inadequate? Did the examina- 
tion fail to cover a needed ability or skill? 

Was the applicant “oversold” on the job? 
Has he become “un-sold” unnecessarily, 
when a few words at the right time might 
have held him? 

Are working conditions poor? Was super- 
vision weak? 

To evaluate these programs, ASK THE 
GUY WHO’S BEEN THERE AND WHO 
HAS NO INTENTION OF GOING BACK. 


Ask the Man in the Ditch 

Have yourself an occasional field day. 
Just tell the office you'll not be in tomorrow. 
Get out at 7:00 a.m. and make a tour of 
some job sites where your employees are 
working. Make some evening tours where 
men are on shift work. Don’t always pick 
fine weather; show up on a raw day and 
show fellow-employees you can take it (if 
it kills you). In the field, wear your jeans 
and work shoes. On their ground, with you 
looking smudged and approachable, they'll 
teach you a lot. (And when changes affect- 
ing them go through, they'll not be quite so 
convinced that it was all done from an ivory 
tower.) 

On these field trips, keep all your anten- 
nae flapping. Carry that little black book 
that serves as a memory. Have a card file 
of employees’ names and classifications in 
the car with you. This trip might as well 
serve many purposes. 

Try to frame one job-knowledge examina- 
tion question based on your observations 
at each job site. 

Think about classification while you're 
there. Think in terms of the physical re- 
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.quirements and limitations in the work you sons with good background for advance- 
em. | % ment, to give them grassroots training? 
ha Is someone getting too old for the kind Have your antennae out for hints of dis- 
>| of work he’s doing? Is this an operation to satisfaction; take time to encourage any 
Der which an older or a handicapped person hesitant person who seems to have some- 
ae might be assigned? thing on his chest. Be all ears, eyes, and 
Are safe methods being used? What radar. 
met would be a good safety question for the (Need I mention to clear with the de- 
st next examination for this job? partmental supervisory staff before you go 
7 Take a snapshot, and send copies to the clambering into their ditches? Nothing would 
employees afterward. take the wind out of your day like getting 
- Ask the workers what experience in their your ears knocked down for not going 
4 background helped most when they came through channels first!) 
ne on this job. Think whether a higher educa- If there were just one thing to urge on 
ill tion requirement for this job would be a fellow personnel people, it would be: Get 
5b? help. Is this one of those mucking jobs for out of the office. It will be there tomorrow, 
; which you need someone who gets physical and so will you. You'll come back there with 


sO many new ideas your staff will hate you, 


ly, pleasure from using his muscles and the less 
and you'll have to send them to the field, 


ght he thinks and knows, the happier he is? Or 


- is this a job on which you might place per- too. 
“ Retirement at 30?. . . 
K. Regarding the belief that a man of 30 can get into shape more easily than 
a man of 50, just the reverse is true. 
Says Bonnie Prudden (physical fitness columnist): “A man in his 40’s or 
50’s is more accustomed to physical work and exercise because he got it 
Ly. when he was young. Most men in their late 20’s and early 30’s have had 
W. easier, less active childhoods. Consequently, the younger man has to start 
of from the bottom. With the older man, it’s a matter of re-conditioning the 
re muscles he already has. 
“For instance, it takes me 6 weeks to put a 40-year-old woman into shape 
5 today. It often takes me 2 years to get a 14-year-old girl into condition. 
d That’s because younger people haven’t done much but sit on their seats since 
birth.” 
if Bonnie Prudden contends that companies are retiring many vigorous 
as executives at 65 when they should be retiring some of the old men of 30. “If 
u a few top executives would take a look at what’s crawling up and down the 
il corridors, at the pool of shapeiess people they have to draw their successors 
t- from, they’d insist on phvsical conditioning in 2 minutes flat.” 


y “The executive who thinks he has to set aside an extra hour or so a day 
for exercise is wrong,” she says. “He can work a pattern of exercises into 
his daily activities and hardly ever notice it.” 

. 1. Shrug your shoulders two or three times every time you perform a 
regular action, such as signing a letter, hanging up the telephone, turn- 
ing away from your desk. 

2. Take a deep breath every time you sit down. 

Tl 3. Lean back and stretch hard at least once every half hour. 

4. Place your hands on opposite sides of a doorway and push sideways 
every time you go through. 

‘ 5. Bend down and touch your toes every time you get up from your 


. chair. Let your arms and shoulders fall loosely. 
Do these simple things regularly enough and often enough and they’ll 
d become secondary reflexes, like driving a car—From “How To Take the 


Tension Out of Your Job,” Management Methods, May 1959. 
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Use of Punched Card Methods in 
Merit System Agency Operations 


Dr. Herman Copeland and G. Tracey Roberts 


Machine methods can replace routine repetitive 
clerical and typing operations without resort to 
complicated procedure and expensive installation,| 





PPLICATION of punched card procedures 
A to clerical operations in merit system 
agencies began about two decades ago. Em- 
phasis has increased in the last few years 
due to the necessity for reducing costs, ex- 
pediting operations, and increasing over-all 
accuracy of repetitive clerical operations. 
The experience of the Pennsylvania Civil 
Service Commission in this field may be of 
interest to others contemplating the use of 
such procedures. 

The Commission, organized in 1943, 
combined several predecessor agencies with 
a civil service coverage of approximately 
15,000 positions, only a fraction of the total 
state personnel. In 1947 an installation of 3 
I.B.M. Printing Punches and 1 Card Count- 
ing Sorter was made by the Commission. 
This system was used to record, sort, count, 
and array the numerical data involved in 
examining, serving to facilitate these nu- 
merous repetitive sorting and counting op- 
erations. 

With the advent of a new administration 
in 1955, personnel administration was em- 
phasized. A new classification plan cover- 
ing both merit and patronage positions was 
installed in August 1956. It reduced approxi- 
mately 2,600 classes to slightly more than 
1,000 classes. Of these the Commission cov- 
ered about 475 classes—also an approxi- 
mate 50 per cent reduction in different 
classes covered. 

As a consequence, the Commission faced 
an immediate problem—what was to be done 
with eligible lists for old classes? As many 
as three different old lists were available 
for one new class. It was relatively easy to 
decide to cancel some (the older lists) and 
to “integrate” others so that a combined 





list would be available for a new class, pre- 


sumably a combination of comparable older | 


classes. Punched cards containing examina- 


tion data were available for this integration, | 


New lists were prepared readily which dem- 


onstrated clearly the value of unit records.) 


Later, in 1956 and early in 1957, an ad- 
ditional 10,000 professional and technical 
positions were placed under the Civil Serv- 


ice Commission by several executive orders. | 


The total number of classes covered in- 


creased to more than 900. It was obvious | 
that, in order to handle the increased work: | 
load brought on by these developments, | 


some fundamental changes in operating pro- 
cedures had to be made if the work were 
to be done promptly and economically. 
The decision was made to extend the ap- 
plication of punched card methods to re- 
place as many as possible of the typing, sort- 
ing, and alphabetizing operations involved 
in examination programs: making index 
cards, assignment letters, score letters, 
eligible lists, transmittals, etc. In a given ex- 
amination program, an applicant’s name 
and address was typed from 5 to as many 
as 20 times. To provide for this extension, 
the punched cards were redesigned to include 
punched names and addresses. At the same 
time, a collator and a 403 multiple-line print 
accounting machine were added to the 
printing punches and card counting sorter. 


Punched Cards in the Examination Process 

As applications are received they are in- 
spected to insure answers to critical ques- 
tions of residence, veteran status, or crimi- 
nal record, and are numbered to provide 
for anonymity. A set of “Process Cards” is 
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Fig. 1. Examination Card 


prepared on the printing punch for each 
application as follows: 


1 - Index Card 

2- Veteran Credential Card 

3 - Application Card 
4-Examination Card (Fig. 1) 


The first card (Index Card) is punched 
with the applicant’s name, address, and 


identification number, together with other 


data such as legal county, veteran status, 
and preferred examination center (of 10 or 
more cities). The second and third cards 
are exact duplicates of the first card. The 


| fourth (Examination Card) is a duplicate, 
except the address is omitted to provide fields 


for the entry of eligibility and assignment 
data. The punching of the additional cards 
is an automatic duplication process. The 
Index Card serves (until the eligible list is 
established) as an alphabetic index of ap- 
plications received and in the examining 
process. The Veteran Credential Card is at- 
tached to discharge papers submitted with 
applications and serves as a control-and- 
index card during the granting of veterans’ 
preference. After the entry of a veteran 
credential serial number, this card is put in 
a permanent reference file of persons en- 
titled to veteran preference. 

The Application and Examination Cards 
serve as the basis for all subsequent 
punched card operations. Classes on an ex- 
amination announcement are identified by 
examination numbers ranging from 1 to 20. 
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Eligibility or ineligibility for such exami- 
nations is punched on the Examination Card 
shown in Fig. 1, by an “X” (Eligible) or “O” 
(Ineligible) in Columns 25-44. This spread 
over 20 columns enables rapid visual review 
of such eligibility. 

Compilation of data for assignments, such 
as number of eligibles by class and exami- 
nation center, is accomplished by the Card 
Counting Sorter. These data are then used 
to secure the necessary examination rooms, 
and to ship the proper number of tests. 

Upon receipt from the administrative di- 
rector of the examination schedule showing 
the number of applicants to be assigned to 
each center and to each room, the assign- 
ment data are punched on the Examination 
Cards. These cards are merged in the colla- 
tor after the corresponding Application 
Cards (which include applicants’ addresses) 
and are used to address assignment letters 
on the 403 tabulator. 

A list of persons assigned to each exami- 
nation center is prepared on the 403 for 
use as a checklist in unpacking returned ex- 
amination material. From the data on this 
checklist, all cards are coded to indicate 
those persons reporting or not reporting for 
examination. 

From the Examination Card of each ex- 
aminee one Score Card is duplicated for 
each class for which the applicant took an 
examination. Scores from all tests, e.g., 
written examinations, experience-education 
ratings, performance tests, are punched and 
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SUBJECT: Final Earned Ratings and Ranks = Announcement No, 2=59 and No. l-59 





EMPLOYMENT LIST 








Final FY 
Class Earned 
Code Rating z Rank 
0021) 9734 9S 12 
0021) 9734 90 2 
oo21; 9734 WC 1 


SPF £48 ECD Oe 














PROMOTION LIST 








Final 
Class Earned 1 % 
— Rating [pal Rank 
0021] 9 73 4} 91S 5 


























We have completed rating the examinations described 
in Announcement No, 2-59 and No. ke59, held on 
January 17, 1959, for the following positions: 


Class Code Class Title 
0021 Clerk Typist I 
0022 Clerk Typist II 
0031 Transcribing Machine Typist I 
0Okl Clerk Stenographer I 
002 Clerk Stenographer II 
0043 Clerk Stenographer III 
Ooh Clerk Stenogrepher IV 
O11 Key Punch Operator 


Employment and promotion lists resulting from these 
examinations have been established by the Commission, 
They supplement previously established lists as stated 
in the Examination Announcements, 
must have had permanent or probationary Civil Service 
status, within their agency, as of the final filing 
date shown on the announcement. 


Your final earned ratings and ranks (S = state rank, 

D = district rank, C = county rank) and district number 
are shown in the tabies, 

If you were eligible for the ten points veterans! 
preference, they have been included in your final 
earned rating on the employment list only. 

The number of examinees, county code number, and 

the number of persons on each list are shown on the 
reverse side of this letter, 


Ident. No. 
40 


ye 
Legel Co. 


Eligible incumbents 


Yours very truly, 

STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Lhe ala f 
Kernel na “ 


Herman A, Copeland, Director 
Bureau of Examinations 








Fig. 2. Score Letter 


printed on the Score Cards. The necessary 
score distributions, cumulative frequencies, 
sums and sum of squares are run on the 403. 
Following the establishment of qualifying 
points on the examination, the necessary 
statistical conversions into final earned rat- 
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ings, including veteran credits, are punched 
on the successful examinees’ score cards. 

The Score Cards are interspersed with 
blank List Cards. The duplicating punch 
duplicates on List Cards the identification 
number, name, legal county, veteran status, 
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class code, and final earned rating. The List 
Cards are arrayed into rank order and manu- 
ally punched with ranks. After punching 
they are collated with the corresponding 
Application Cards for the duplication of 
applicants’ addresses. 

The List Cards, together with suitable 
header cards showing class titles, dates, etc., 
are used to print official eligible lists on the 
403 tabulator. Afterward, collating the Ap- 
plication Cards in front of the List Cards 
enables the 403 to prepare score letters (see 
Fig. 2—Score Letter), notifying all success- 
ful examinees of their test results in the ex- 
amination program. 

At the conclusion of an examination pro- 
gram, the punched cards are sent to the 
Certification Division. The Application, Ex- 
amination, and Score Cards serve as an 
historical record of the program for index 
and reference purposes. 

The List Cards are work cards in certi- 
fication. Availability data, including pre- 
ferred work location and agency, are secured 
from all examinees on the admittance letters 
at the time of the examination. These data 
are posted manually on the List Cards for 
guidance in filling requisitions for eligibles. 
Upon appointment, that eligible’s List Card 
is used as a control card for the Division 
of Evaluation and Verification to verify 
statements on the application. Ultimately it 
becomes an index card for the file of ap- 
pointees’ applications in central files. 


Punched Cards as Employee Records 


Employee records had been maintained 
on 5x8 ledger cards in Kardex files. With 
the increased civil service coverage, it be- 
came apparent that a revision was neces- 
sary in order to provide the data necessary 
for administrative reports, so a punched card 
system of personnel records was planned 
and started. 

As payroll change sheets are received 
from the agencies, a Personnel Card is 
punched with the basic employment data 
necessary to describe adequately the cur- 
rent employment status of each civil service 
employee. This card includes employee 
name, agency, bureau, class title, salary, 
date, type of appointment, etc. Cards for 
vacant positions are also included in this file. 
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This file is really an effective basis for 
position control. The personnel cards 
punched are sorted alphabetically and a 
daily listing of personnel changes is run on 
the 403. The personnel cards are sorted 
into file order, i.e., by agency, bureau, and 
class order and merged by collator into 
the general tub file of current employees 
and vacant positions. 

The alphabetic list of transactions, by a 
carbon transfer operation in an IBM Fac- 
simile Posting Machine, is used to post per- 
sonnel changes to the employee record cards 
mentioned above. Each card contains the 
complete civil service employment record of 
a state employee. These cards are also main- 
tained in a tub file. 

Personnel data available in punched card 
form makes possible the preparation of 
many monthly and periodic reports which 
are invaluable in agency operations but 
which heretofore could not be compiled eco- 
nomically by the manual clerical methods 
necessary under the former record system. 
Among such reports are the following: 


1. Monthly report of number of positions 
by agency and number of employees 
by type of appointment. These data 
are used in prorating the Commission 
expenses chargeable to the various 
agencies served. The report also fur- 
nishes the administration with current 
operating data on the number of per- 
manent, probationary, temporary, pro- 
visional, and emergency appointments, 
and the number of vacancies in each 
agency. This report has caused some 
agencies to review their own personnel 
records to reconcile them with the 
Commission’s records. Indeed it ap- 
pears to have initiated some awareness 
of the need for usable records. 

. Monthly report of provisional em- 
ployees by agency, class, and date of 
appointment. This is helpful in sched- 
uling examinations. 

3. Incumbents to be qualified (a require- 

ment of the civil service extension 


mentioned earlier) by class and 
agency. Also used in scheduling exam- 
inations. 


. Lists of positions in each agency. 
These are necessary for classification 





purposes and helpful in planning ex- 
amination schedules. Some agencies, 
appreciating the economy and speed 
of preparing these reports, make pe- 
riodic requests for lists for their own 
use. 

5. Tabulations of employee separations. 
As separations occur the punched 
cards are retained. They are tabulated 
regularly to provide turnover reports. 

6. Salary studies. As each employee’s sal- 
ary is included in his punched card, 
the data are available for many varied 
tables of salary studies. 


Punched Cards in Test Construction 

In order to minimize typing in the prepa- 
ration of duplicating matrices for examina- 
tion booklets, test items are currently typed 
on blank white tabulating cards. By skew- 
ing these cards into page form the multilith 
plates for test booklets are photographed 
directly from the item cards. This eliminates 
the time-consuming typing and proofreading 
of matrices. Furthermore, seven columns 
in the left-hand margin of each card are re- 
served for punching an item file number. It 
is a combination of the test rubric (related 
to the classification plan) and an item acces- 
sion number. 

The file numbers of the items in each 
booklet are duplicated on item analysis 
cards, together with data identifying the ex- 
amination program, such as class code, ex- 
amination date, question number, etc. Using 
these analysis cards, item analysis work 
sheets, prepared on the 403 tabulator, list 
all items used in each examination program 
and provide space for the entry of statistical 
data from the routine item analysis pro- 
gram. Selected data are posted on the analy- 
sis cards, which are then merged by col- 
lator with the corresponding item cards and 
in turn merged into the general test item file. 
Thus, the test item file contains along with 
an item card an historical and statistical 
record of its use in previous examinations. 
This record is valuable in selecting material 
for constructing new tests which are to be 
comparable with earlier tests. 


Miscellaneous Punched Card Applications 
The availability of punched card equip- 
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ment inevitably suggests applications for its 
use in other operations. As one example, the 
Classification Bureau maintains on punched 
cards an index of classes, including code, 
title, salary, and agencies in which positions 
are currently allocated. From these cards, 
periodic alphabetic and numeric indices of 


classes are prepared. They are photographed |) 
onto duplicating mats and distributed to} 
_ ble list 


agencies. As needed, selected lists of classes 
by agencies, occupational groups, or salary 
grades are run. 

A punched card index of examinations 
showing class title, date of examination, 
date of list, types of tests, number of appli- 
cants, prepares periodically an index of past 
examinations for planning future examina- 
tions. The file is also used for preparing bi- 
weekly an index of current eligible lists 
showing not only class titles, but also dates 
of examinations, dates of establishment, and 
number of eligibles on each list. 


Summary of Punched Card Applications 


The objective of the operations described 
above has been the replacement of routine 
repetitive clerical and typing operations by 
machine methods, while at the same time 
avoiding the creation of a complicated pro- 
cedure and an expensive installation. Exam- 
ination operations have become necessarily 
specialized, so it is desirable that machine 
procedures remain as flexible as possible. The 
number of applications for an examination 
may range from 1 to more than 5,000. 
Thirty or more examination programs are in 
various stages of completion on any given 
day. The need for administrative control is 
surely evident to the reader. 

The use of a Reproducer and an Inter- 
preter would effect some increase in the rate 
of duplicating cards. They would complicate 
the operating procedures. The interpreting 
of punched data on the Interpreter is not 
compatible with the interpreting done on the 
Printing Punch. Since in examination opera- 
tions there is often a need to change the data 
on individual cards due to changes of ad- 
dress or eligibility, or to replace damaged 
cards, it is simpler to make such corrections 
on a Printing Punch than to use a procedure 
involving the use of both a Reproducer and 
an Interpreter. 
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The Process Cards prepared at the start 
of the examination process and all subse- 
quent postings are proofread, which dis- 


fying. Several varied operations are run 


daily on the 403 tabulator, so seven prewired 


control panels are maintained in order to 
minimize machine setup time. The printing 
of assignment letters, score letters, and eligi- 
ble lists involves Multiple Line Printing op- 
erations. Rewiring boards for every different 


sis sheets, one control panel is used for sev- 
eral functions by use of the setup change 
switches on the 403 tabulator. The present 
staff used in tabulating operations consists 
of 3 key punch operators, 1 clerk-typist, and 
1 tabulating machine operator. 

The last 2 years have been a period of 
transition in the operations of the Commis- 
sion. It is probable that further applications 
of machine methods will be made in other 
fields, including certification of eligibles, 





maintenance of selective mailing lists of ap- 
plicants, analyses of payroll records, and re- 
search in the fields of test validity, of 
performance rating, and of experience 
evaluation. 


operation would require a_ prohibitive 
amount of time. 

In the case of simpler operations, such as 
transmittals accompanying applications to 
another division, or printing the item analy- 


Get the Quiet Man To Speak Up. . . 


A man who never speaks up in a conference isn’t much help. And he may 
be holding back some profitable ideas. 

Here are some tested ways for you to get more out of the silent man and 
more out of your conference as a whole. 


1. Include only those men in the conference who can contribute directly. 
Often conferences get unwieldy because companies try to use them as 
information-spreaders as well as idea centers. 

2. Inform every man who is to attend the conference that he will be 
called on. This will give the man who seldom speaks an incentive to 
prepare his ideas and have them organized by the time of the confer- 
ence. (Psychologists say many men keep quiet at a meeting because 
they don’t have their thoughts well organized.) 

3. In conference, give every man enough time to develop his ideas 
clearly, but be wary of ramblers. When a man has put across the meat 
of his ideas, don’t let him keep heaping on gravy. It wastes time, and 
may limit the time an equally valuable man has to present his thoughts. 

4. Try not to embarrass the man who is habitually quiet by calling on him 
suddenly. This will only drive him deeper into his shell. You can call 
on the men in the order in which they are seated, or you can organize 
a list before the conference. The idea is to let each man know when he 
will be called on. This will also help to organize the conference for the 
best development of thought. 

5. If you have a man who you know is valuable, but who never speaks 
up, you might break the conference “ice” for him if you allow him to 
read a list of facts or the agenda for the meeting. Many men are afraid 
to speak up simply because they never have. You can replace the 
“silence” habit with the “participating” habit. 

6. If the normally silent man gets stuck part way through his presentation, 
call on someone else. Don’t embarrass him by keeping him on his feet 
when he can’t think of something to say. 


Once your silent conferees begin talking, you can drop the forced methods 
for getting them to speak up. Or you may decide that these steps lead to a 
more profitable conference. At any rate, you’ve tapped a new source of ideas. 
—From Management Methods, June, 1959. 
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Oscar S. Smith 





Radiation Training for Public Safety Employees 


Growing use of radioactive materials in science and 
industry poses special training problems for local 
public safety employees. 





Y HIGHWAY, by rail, and by air, radio- 
B active materials are constantly shuttling 
around the country—materials being 
brought into atomic plants for processing, 
processed materials going out to users, 
wastes being shipped back to the AEC for 
‘reprocessing’.”! 

The use of atomic energy and its by-prod- 
ucts is now quite widespread, probably more 
so than the average citizen realizes. There 
are some 5,000 licensed users of radioiso- 
topes scattered through all 49 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Canal Zone. As of December 31, 1958 
(the latest published figures), 8 civilian 
power and propulsion reactors were either 
operating or under construction, with 9 
more planned; 106 other civilian reactors 
for research, testing, and training uses were 
operating or under construction, with 20 
more planned; 68 military reactors were op- 
erating or being built, with 8 more planned; 
and there were 17 materials production re- 
actors operating, with one more planned. 
These are widely scattered through at least 
half of the states of the Union. Substantial 
quantities of atomic materials are moving 
daily on our public transportation systems 
“by highway, by rail, and by air.” 

We are approaching the time when there 
is need for all of us to know something 
about living and working with radiation. 
With the increasingly dispersed use of radio- 
isotopes, it seems prudent to know at least 
something about what sources of radiation 
exist in our communities; what, if any, po- 
tential hazards exist; and what benefits result 
from the use of these sources. However, a 
more urgent need for like information of a 
more detailed character exists in respect to 


*Quoted from “Missouri and the Atom,” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 8, 1958. 
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public safety officials. This urgency is evi- 
denced in many ways. 


Firemen Watch the Plant Burn 


The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy recently heard an otherwise 
well-informed witness testify that, in fires in- 
volving the presence of nuclear materials, 
the instructions to firemen were only to 
notify the AEC and stand by (presumably 
to watch the plant burn down). One of the 
reported accidents in atomic energy activi- 
ties involved a truckload of solid pieces of 
uranium metal which became involved in a 
fire during transportation when the truck’s 
gasoline tank ruptured. 

A local fire department responded, but, 
on the advice of the truck crew, used no 
water and was unable to combat the fire. 
The advice to use no water was in error, but 
neither the truck crew nor the local fire de- 
partment realized this. After the fire had 
spread through most of the cargo, an AEC 
contractor fire department from a relatively 
nearby plant arrived and extinguished the 
fire with water. 

What is the situation in your community? 
Is it likely that plants may burn down while 
firemen stand by and watch, or that material 
in transit may be burned up because of mis- 
information or lack of information on the 
part of the local fire department? 


Accidents Involving Atomic Material 

There are at least seven published re- 
ports of transportation accidents involv- 
ing radiation in atomic energy activities. 
One of these involved the upset of a tank 
trailer with the consequent spillage of 
several hundred gallons of liquid radio- 
active materials on the highway. The spill 
occurred at a location where an AEC fire 
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department was readily available. The road 
was immediately blocked off, the fire de- 
partment decontaminated the roadway, and 
within 4 hours the road was reopened. Other 
like spillages occurring within plant areas 
have necessitated removal of sections of con- 
crete and paving of highway as a decontami- 
nation measure. 

Transportation accidents involving atomic 
materials can happen in communities where 
AEC crews are not immediately available. 
If one occurred in your community, are your 
local or state police trained to know what 
to do about blocking the highway, how to de- 
termine whether contamination exists, and 
what steps to take pending the arrival of 
trained specialists? 


Emergency Safety Plan 

In 1958, an emergency radiological safety 
plan, which had been developed jointly by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense, was announced. Under 
this plan, specialized crews are available 
upon call to go to the scene of an accident 
and provide advice where atomic materials 
are involved. The plan was announced by 
press release and by specific advice to state 
officials. 

A number of questions come to mind: Are 
the public safety officials in your commu- 
nity familiar with the plan? Do they know 
how to secure assistance, if needed, when an 
accident involving such materials occurs 
in your community? Do they know what 
measures to take pending the arrival of the 
specialists—i.e., what first aid measures to 
take “until the doctor comes”? 

As a part of its licensing procedure, AEC 
gives a notice to each by-product material 
licensee suggesting that he keep the local 
fire and police officials “informed of the 
types and quantities of radioactive materials 
on hand and the radiation characteristics 
and location of such materials.” The pur- 
pose of this notice is to assist such officials 
in their pre-planning for emergencies. How- 
ever, this procedure can be effective only if 
the local authorities understand the signifi- 
cance of the information they receive and 
know the appropriate use to make of it. 
Also, as a part of its regular procedure, the 
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Atomic Energy Commission forwards advice 
of issuance of a license involving the use of 
nuclear material to state officials in the state 
where the license is issued. 

In recent Congressional hearings, charges 
were made that some officials keep this ad- 
vice closely guarded at the state government 
level, without passing it on to the local pub- 
lic safety officials who need it in pre-plan- 
ning for local emergencies. What is the 
situation in your community? Are the local 
fire and police departments informed of nu- 
clear materials in use in the community, the 
kinds of potential hazards attached to such 
use, and appropriate steps in the event of 
emergency at these locations? 

The transportation incidents mentioned 
above were all handled quietly and without 
citizen concern. However, an accident on 
July 2, 1956, at a plant in Bayside, Long 
Island, received much publicity and resulted 
in considerable uncertainty in the locality. 
The idea became prevalent that radioactive 
materials had escaped into the community 
and posed something of a health problem. An 
article in the New York Mirror magazine 
assigned credit for averting panic to a spe- 
cially trained unit of the New York City fire 
department. 


Fertile imagination—stimulated by the 
fear of radiation associated with nuclear 
weapons—fixed upon the news that radio- 
active materials were involved. Terror spread 
rapidly throughout the area. 


Quickly the unit tested the air, estab- 
lished that no dangerous fallout was pres- 
ent. This news was spread throughout the 
neighborhood by police. Panic was averted.’ 


Other incidents could be cited which 
would further reinforce a conclusion that, 
as employees of public safety organizations 
may be called in following an accident, they 
need to be informed about hazards that may 
exist in their communities and about ap- 
propriate action in respect to such hazards. 


Training Courses for Local Personnel 


Recently, a small working group of em- 
ployees from several federal agencies was 


*“The Hottest Firemen on Earth” by James 
H. Winchester—New York Mirror Magazine, 
July 27, 1958. 








given an assignment to identify and recom- 
mend training needed to cope with hazards 
resulting from accidents involving radio- 
active material. 

This group identified two needs: (1) a 
short course—2 to 4 hours—for public 
safety, public health, and transportation per- 
sonnel in small communities without radia- 
tion users but where radioactive materials 
might be involved in the case of transporta- 
tion accidents, and (2) a course of longer 
duration—about 24 hours—designed for 
personnel concerned with public safety and 
public health in communities using radio- 
active materials. 

It was suggested that the 24-hour course 
should include a presentation of radiation 
as it affects individuals; information on in- 
ternal and external hazards; and a discus- 
sion of shielding, contamination, decay with 
time, and criticality. In addition, it was felt 
that the course should include information 
concerning identification labels, methods of 
transportation, experience with radiological 
accidents, and emergency procedures to be 
taken until radiation specialists could ar- 
rive. 

In the event of accident or emergency, 
public safety personnel have several respon- 
sibilities: They must be able to carry on their 
own functions in the emergency with mini- 
mum danger to themselves; they must be 
prepared to protect the public—the citizens 
who have engaged them; they must avoid 
hysteria themselves and assist in dispelling 
it among others. 

If atomic materials are involved in an ac- 
cident, whether the materials are designed 
for peacetime or other uses, such respon- 
sibilities can be adequately carried out only 
by persons familiar with rudimentary in- 
formation on radiation and atomic materials 
and also with some specifics relating to the 
materials involved in the particular incident. 

The primary responsibility for seeing that 
this training need is met rests with local 
governments. However, certain materials 
and assistance are available to help them. 

In 1957, the Office of Industrial Relations 
of the Atomic Energy Commission devel- 
oped an instructor training program for pub- 
lic safety personnel. The course material, in- 
cluding suitable visual aids, is furnished to 
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persons attending a 3-day instructor’s course} 
- unde 
_ pear: 


given by AEC personnel. Arrangements for 
the course may be made directly with the 
Washington Office of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

About 1,200 fire instructors located in 22 
states have completed the course to date, 
and most of these are beginning to include 
material on radiation and atomic materials 
in the instruction they give to local firemen. 
Additional material designed particularly 
for use in vocational schools is in prepara- 
tion and will be available from AEC within 
the next few months. 


Pennsylvania Sets Up Statewide Program 


A few states have undertaken systematic 
programs designed to reach all public safety 
personnel in the state. A representative of 
one of these, Pennsylvania, recently de- 
scribed his state’s program to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. His testimony 
may be of interest to others who are plan- 
ning like training. He reported that the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry has established a program to train 
all members of the fire and police depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In April 1959, Pennsylvania established a 
course at its State Fire School at Lewistown 
designed to train instructors of each fire 
company how to handle fires or other dis- 
asters in which any radiation source is con- 
cerned. The school lasts approximately 3 
days. 

The personnel who attended the school 
are selected, because of their technical back- 
ground, from among paid instructors of the 
Department of Public Instruction. These 
people, in turn, train the existing community 
protective services. 

While some other states are making a 
start on this job, the number of community 
protective personnel in the United States is 
extremely large. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s small program as yet has only 
scratched the surface. The extent to which 
its impact is being multiplied by state and 
local followup cannot yet be accurately esti- 
mated. The need is not only to expand the 
training as rapidly as the use of atomic 
materials expands but at a somewhat faster 
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Oursef rate in order to overcome a base of mis- What is the situation in your community 


ts for}. understanding and misinformation that ap- today? ; 

1 the} pears to exist in some areas today. Are the local public safety personnel 

om equipped, in the event of accident or emer- 

ey ; ; gency, to work safely in the presence of 
What Is Your Community Doing? radioactive materials and to avoid and dis- 


in 22 The pertinent questions that need to be pel hysteria and fear when it arises? 


— answered by those responsible in the local 
oe communities for the training of public 
asi safety personnel have been asked above. 


If these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, the problem is well in hand. If 
the answer to any of them is negative, spe- 


ers They may be summarized as follows: cialized training is needed. 
ara- 
thin 
- Strength in Sil 
re) in ence. « « 
atic 
ety A friend of mine, a man in his late fifties, has such a benign calmness 


about him that just being with him brings a feeling of peace. One day I 


of 
de- asked him how, in a world of rushed and harried people, he maintained 
m- such evenness of disposition. 
ny “I’ve been asked that before,” he said, “and I believe I confused my 
Hid questioner. My answer was ‘silence.’ I find it’s the greatest refresher there is.” 

I wasn’t surprised, for I hadn’t expected an ordinary answer. But how 
he could anyone put silence to work? 
In- “You simply enjoy it,” he said with a smile. “Usually the senses are 
un bringing so much sight, sound, and other things to us that they occupy most 
rt- of our time. But to sit in silence now and then, with the outside world with- 
yl- held, means to cut all this off and free the mind so that it can become itself.” 
“You mean all you do is just sit still and think.” 

a “No, not exactly,” he said. “You see, thinking, using words, is an echo of 
a. sound. I mean detaching the mind from all outside activity so that, in a 
a sense, there is nothing there but itself.” 

I smiled, too, but I feared he had carried me along now beyond my depth. 

“i “What comes to you when you do this?” I asked. 

a “Why, peace, repose—there’s a great deal of power in this kind of silence. 
3 But I wouldn’t try to describe it. The only answer is for you to try it 


yourself.” 
Since then I have followed his advice. It wasn’t so easy at first—detaching 


the mind from all the outside activity that usually controls it—but I wouldn’t 
e trade this practice now for anything in the world. I’ve been surprised, too, to 
. learn how many others do it. Some businessmen close the doors of their 
, offices for 5 minutes at a certain time each day. They say there comes a 
calming away of the daily strain which nothing else can bring. 

What is this wonderful power of silence? 
I agree with my friend when he said he would not try to describe it. But 
one result is a moment’s conserving of the bodily and mental forces we so 
easily waste. And sometimes, too, I think you gain a new sense of being, that 
you learn to know that still part of you that lies behind all life’s activities, 
that quiet consciousness that is forever yourself. 

But, as my friend said, the only way to know the peace this brings is to 
try it yourself—Howard Van Smith in This Week magazine. 
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Speeding Up a Supervisory Training Program 


. William J. Tandy and R. S. Dowey 


How two professional trainers carried through a 
program that indirectly trained over 1200 super- 
visors in less than 2 years. 





E ARE GLAD to announce a ‘training- 
WV the-trainer course designed to help 
your department establish its own program 
of supervisory training. The enclosure gives 
details... .” 

Thus began a letter received by 27 Los 
Angeles City department heads May 6, 1957, 
from the new Personnel Management Divi- 
sion of the Civil Service Department. 

The letter’s enclosure began: 

“Objective: to assist City operating de- 
partments in giving their supervisory per- 
sonnel training in the techniques of super- 
vision by (a) giving key departmental per- 
sonnel, selected to act as group trainers in 
addition to their other duties, a special course 
in supervision and the elementary techniques 
of instruction and (b) furnishing these in- 
structors with detailed lesson plans and 
training aids. 

“Why ‘train-the-trainer’? Because the Per- 
sonnel Management Division has a small 
staff, it is impossible for us to offer to train 
the City’s many supervisors directly. More- 
over, there is an advantage to having super- 
visors within a department receive such 
training from one of their associates. The 
‘training-the-trainer’ program is designed to 
help operating departments estabiish their 
own programs of supervisory training. . . .” 

This was the pebble in a pond. As was 
hoped, the ripples spread widely. 

By the start of 1959, 93 trainees had re- 
ceived the proffered instructions. They in 
turn had taught 1,250 supervisors. The total 
effort had racked up over 27,000 trainee 
manhours. And, although the peak has now 
passed, some supervisory training continues. 


The Background 
At the time the “training-the-trainer” 
supervisory training program was announced 
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the Personnel Management Division of the 
Civil Service Department had been in ex- 
istence less than 6 months. It was not yet 
at full staff. A total of 10 positions—7 tech- 
nical and 3 stenographic—were authorized. 
The objective of this new division was to 
provide operating departments with staff 
assistance in training, employee safety, and 
employee relations. 

The two training people in this slim little 
staff had already been busy. A one-shot 
training program for truck and passenger car 
drivers, using psycho-physical testing to in- 
duce humility in driving attitudes, had been 
set up and had been given, by invitation, to 
over 200 employees in small groups. A much- 
needed centralized orientation course had 
been established for new employees. The 
big problem—supervisory training—re- 
mained untouched. 

No survey was needed to establish the 
need for supervisory training. Only two de- 
partments had tackled the problem system- 
aticaliy. One—the 11,000-man water and 
power utility—had completed at least 40 
hours of training for almost every supervisor. 
For uniformed members the police depart- 
ment had established comprehensive train- 
ing for each supervisory and management 
level. In addition, librarians had the previous 
year been given a tailored supervisory course 
in conjunction with a local university. But 
the City had 34,000 workers, and the super- 
visors of considerably more than half of 
these had received little or no recent at- 
tention. 

What could two professional trainers do? 


The Concept 
It was fairly obvious that any immediate 
supervisory training to reach large numbers 
must be done by operating department per- 
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sonnel. It was also apparent that poorly 
conducted training might prove worse than 
none at all, and yet skilled teachers were 
simply not available. Nor could departmental 
participation be expected unless the entire 
program were made as simple—as painless 
—as possible. 
From this the concept emerged: 


1. Teach key departmental personnel a 
course in the techniques of supervision. 

2. Next, teach them to present this same 
course to others. Don’t try to make 
them all-round instructors. Emphasize 
only the skills and knowledges neces- 
sary to give this one specific course. 

3. Support them logistically. Give them 
every possible aid to make their in- 
struction effective but administratively 
simple. Recognize that their teaching 
stint is additional to their already full- 
time duties. 


Course Content 

Once these objectives became clear, the 
Personnel Management staff went to work 
on the actual program and the course con- 
tent. The first-level supervisor was selected 
as the prime target, but the possible value 
to higher levels was not overlooked. The 
guided discussion method of presentation was 
chosen. Training groups of 15 to 20 were 
envisioned, as were weekly 2-hour meet- 
ings. The result was a 20-hour course di- 
vided into ten 2-hour sessions. 

In the preparation of course content, lib- 
eral use was made of the excellent supervi- 
sory material used by other agencies. Dozens 
of 16-mm films were reviewed to select a 
few to vary the training pace and supply 
emphasis. 

Lesson 1, The Supervisor and His Job, 
was an orientation to the course, describing 
the various areas to be covered and ending 
up with a 1-hour film entitled “Strange In- 
terview.” 

The second meeting was on the subject 
of Knowing Your Employees and sought to 
point out that employees really are human, 
and that good supervision requires human 
understanding. 

The third meeting went into the subject 
of Morale. 
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The fourth meeting, closely tied in with 
the previous one, was on the subject of Co- 
operation and Initiative. 

Lesson 5 presented the Supervisor as a 
Teacher. No attempt was made to teach the 
supervisor formal training techniques. The 
intent was only to help him in his respon- 
sibility of training employees on the job. 

Lesson 6 dealt with a very important sub- 
ject, Discipline. Investigation into discipli- 
nary actions which went to the Civil Service 
Commission indicated that many supervi- 
sors did not know how to discipline; that is, 
they were unable to establish the background 
for disciplinary action. The result of this was 
that disciplinary actions sometimes could 
not be sustained by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Lesson 7 was entitled The Supervisor as 
an Administrator and went into as much de- 
tail as possible in a 2-hour session on the 
planning, organizing, directing, and similar 
functions. 

Lesson 8, titled Safety and the Supervisor, 
sought to give the supervisor the basic 
know-how to help his employees work 
safely. 

Lesson 9 was on a highly specialized sub- 
ject. The Rules and Procedures under which 
employees of the City of Los Angeles work 
were detailed. This included ordinances, 
charter provisions, and Civil Service rules, 
as well as anything else in this subject area 
which the supervisor should know. 

Lesson 10 was titled Leadership and in- 
cluded a summary for the entire course. 


Training Aids 


In addition to the introductory film, three 
other short films were interspersed at ap- 
propriate points. One showed the place of 
the reprimand in discipline. Another stressed 
the importance of planning and laying out 
work. The third dealt with office teamwork. 

A total of 27 charts were prepared to 
point up various parts of the lesson plans. 
Some 18 separate pieces of handout material 
were chosen. 

In addition, a couple of “gimmicks” were 
included. For example, the problem of giv- 
ing clear and complete instructions was 
demonstrated by having the instructor fold 
a paper cup from a single sheet of paper 





and then having the participants try to emu- 
late him under seemingly complete instruc- 
tion, which proved woefully inadequate. 

As far as instructors were concerned, the 
most important training aid of all was the 
complete and detailed plan for each of the 
10 lessons. The time-proven format of the 
U. S. Army Command and General Staff 
College was followed. It integrated the in- 
structor’s presentation, questions for closely 
guided group discussion, training aids, and, 
where necessary, background to enable more 
effective group leadership—all on an almost 
minute-by-minute basis. As more than one 
instructor commented, the lesson plan “al- 
most tells me when to blow my nose.” 


The First Presentation 


All of this preparation was complete 
when the first “training-the-trainer” session 
was held May 14, 1957, thereafter meeting 
twice a week to accelerate the preparation 
of instructors. The detailed lesson plans, 
however, were still in draft form since pres- 
entation to a group was vital to final tim- 
ing and editing. 

After each session the first order of busi- 
ness was a critical review of the lesson plan, 
after which it was turned over to the typ- 
ist for stenciling. In many cases this lesson 
plan was placed in the hands of the trainees 
at the following session so that they might 
make an early acquaintance of the material 
from which the instructor was working. 

After the 10 lessons had been conducted, 
the trainers continued with three additional 
meetings aimed solely at the effective pres- 
entation of this specific program. No at- 
tempt was made to develop a teacher by this 
6 hours of instruction; instead, participants 
were given down-to-earth advice—and prac- 
tice—on discussion leadership, use of charts, 
effective blackboard techniques, and the like. 
For those unable to run a movie projector, 
a further session was scheduled on this 
machine. 

Finally, each participant was assured that 
any problem he faced in conducting train- 
ing in his department was of immediate con- 
cern to the Personnel Management staff, 
whether it involved training quarters, train- 
ing aids, lesson plan content, or any of a 
dozen other things. 
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While the first group of 18 trainees was 
still meeting, a second group was started. 
During the summer a third and then a 
fourth began. 


Full Logistical Support 


It was September 16, 1957—immediately 
following the summer vacation schedule— 
when the first departmental training was 
launched. By November the program hit a 
high of 25 meetings per week and this pace 
continued almost until the close of the year. 
Most of the departmental training was given 
to groups of 15 to 20 supervisors, as recom- 
mended. 

The concept of full logistical support re- 
ceived a severe test when the program was 
at its height, but, thanks to adequate prior 
planning, it stood the stress. Each instructor, 
once he had lined up tentative dates for a 
training group, coordinated his plans with 
the Personnel Management Division. Each 
of his meeting dates was put on a master 
calendar. Films—and projection equipment 
if needed—were reserved for him on their 
proper dates. 

Already in his hands was the detailed 
lesson plan which finally amounted to 250 
mimeograph pages. He was presented with 
a set of charts, duplicated by the ozalid proc- 
ess. He checked out a chart stand. He 
also took with him the proper number of 
the various handouts marked by lesson num- 
ber. Trainee name cards were lettered and 
sent him. The instruction kit even included 
a form on which to list the trainees; a dupli- 
cate of this, returned to the Personnel Man- 
agement Division, triggered the preparation 
of a handsome parchment training certifi- 
cate ready for the instructor’s signature 
along with that of some other appropriate 
departmental official. 

The support didn’t stop here. Upon in- 
vitation, members of the Personnel Manage- 
ment staff audited a session and gave the 
instructor a frank, confidential appraisal of 
his teaching techniques; in some cases the 
staff provided an emergency replacement in 
the event of unexpected instructor absence. 

Training is never easy, particularly when 
a line employee conducts formal classroom 
training in addition to his regular duties. 
But the original idea of making such train- 
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bear _ ing as painless as possible, and of relieving tion. Not a great deal of this was done. But 
a | the instructor of every possible administra- some adaptations of the training plan were 
na!" tive burden connected with the training, made to fit individual departmental needs. 
proved sound and workable. One large department gave this course to its 
fieldmen at a local junior college campus 
The Results and at the same time had the training ac- 
‘ credited for one semester unit! 
itely As noted above, in less than 18 months, a f ve 
“— ‘ ; , At the outset it was highly recommended 
93 supervisor-trainers gave supervisory 
was oe ; , that the departments present the course to 
: training to 1,250 of their associates, organ- : : : 
it a 7 : all supervisors, up to and including the de- 
ized in groups of 15 to 20. In 1959, the 
yace : ; : partment head. No greater endorsement, we 
ripples are still spreading. On one hand, a P p ir 
ear : said, can be given a training course than 
: few small departments or bureaus which, : a 
ven that the top brass take it. In addition, we 
for one reason or another, were not able to : : ; 
ym- eats teint lie = Setilies sade went on, it was highly desirable for manage- 
rie 1 a a . . Pn ge . ne ment, at all levels, to know exactly what the 
re- eee ee “- supervisors were being taught. We left un- 
of the larger departments present the course in api : 
was ; ; said the very real possibility that executives 
from time to time for the benefit of people ‘ P 
ior : might learn something from the course! A 
who have just entered, or who are about to : 
or 3 , : good many departments followed this rec- 
’ enter, their first supervisory job. scl 
r a — . 
ith be —— wrong grr D — We have stressed mainly the concepts, 
ch ae pen meee ——- Ae “= weer — timing, and staff work of the “training-the- 
ter h 7 singer Neap ” pone pao trainer” program. Certainly this is not the 
nt eon Sra, SS one nadiipilioven vetiatind whole story. In the final analysis no training 
wi favorable. Perhaps the sincerest compliment is better than its teacher. Department heads 
came from fire captains who took the course grasped the necessity to select able people 
od on their own time, in contrast to the almost to train their supervisors. Almost without 
50 universal practice of giving the training dur- exception they chose their best middle man- 
th ing working hours: even these men felt that agers for trainers. 
C- they had been profitably occupied. How can two professional trainers give 
le Trainers were encouraged to retailor any supervisory training to trainees in small 
of lesson or smaller portion of the supervisory groups within a few months? Drop a pebble 
- course to suit their own departmental situa- ina pond... 
d 
d 
i- 
4 The Progressive and the Radical. . . 
n 
% The progressive’s attitude is optimistic both about human nature (which 
2 he thinks is basically good, hence all that is needed is to change institutions 
a so as to give this goodness a chance to work) and about the possibility of 
, understanding history through scientific method. 
The radical is more aware of the dual nature of man; he sees evil as well 
; as good at the base of human nature; he is skeptical about the ability of 
j science to explain things beyond a certain point; he is aware of the tragic 
) element in man’s fate not only today but in any conceivable kind of society. 
The progressive thinks in collective terms (the terms of society or of the 
working class); the radical stresses individual conscience. 
The progressive starts off from what is actually happening, the radical 
from what he wants to happen... . 
The radical admits the validity of science in its own sphere, but thinks 
there also exists another sphere that is outside the reach of scientific investi- 
gation, one in which value-judgments cannot be proved, though they can 
be demonstrated in the traditional terms of art and ethical teaching.— 
Dwight Macdonald, author of The Memoirs of a Revolutionist. 
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HOW ABOUT STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR PUBLIC PERSONNEL SELECTION? 


SYCHOLOGISTS and personnel technicians 

have probably devoted more time to se- 
lection than to any other phase of personnel 
administration. For the short run this reli- 
ance is well placed. If the personnel agency 
is interested in selecting a person for one 
job, one rung in a vocation, or for a limited 
period, objective selection procedures can 
be expected to pay off. Selection becomes 
even more important and much more com- 
plex when it is for a career of possibly suc- 
cessive positions in an organization even 
though the initial selection is for a specific 
job. 

Heavy reliance in personnel selection has 
been placed on testing. In the public service, 
much heavier reliance has been placed on 
testing, particularly in merit systems, be- 
cause of the need for objective evidence of 
an applicant’s worth. A personnel man’s or 
a public administrator’s best judgment, even 
though events may prove it valid, does not 
appear very objective or convincing to the 
public. Test scores, because they are dis- 
crete and visible, are much more convincing. 
Since so much importance is placed on tests 
in public personnel selection, it is impera- 
tive that we do all we can to make them 
better. 


The Situation Now 


How are tests now developed in the pub- 
lic service? Traditionally, each jurisdiction 
constructs its own tests to meet its employ- 
ment needs. These tests are constructed by 
examination technicians ranging in technical 
competence all the way from little or no 
professional training to Ph.D.’s in psycho- 
metrics. These technicians assemble a test 
from the agencies’ test item file, if they are 
fortunate enough to have one; they borrow 
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tests, test items, or test components from 
other jurisdictions; or they call on subject- 
matter experts to help develop new items. 
The test is then put together and adminis- 
tered with little or no knowledge of its 
validity for the use at hand. 

This is the typical situation. There are, of 
course, happy exceptions. O. Glenn Stahl, 
Director of the Bureau of Programs and 
Standards of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, reports that the majority of the 
Commission’s tests for jobs for which there 
is sizable competition are standardized. 
Some state and local personnel jurisdictions 
likewise have developed standardized tests. 


What About Standardized Tests? 


Some have thought that the answer to 
better selection in the public service would 
be the wise use of more standardized tests. 
Here we accept standardized tests to mean 
those for which definite directions for ad- 
ministering them have been developed, 
norms of test performance by the applicant 
groups usually tested have been developed, 
and some measures of reliability and valid- 
ity have been compiled. 

Even so, the obstacles and objections to 
the use of standardized tests in the public 
service have served to eliminate them from 
wide use. Here are the obstacles commonly 
stated by public personnel people: 


1. Test Security—Public personnel tests 
must be kept confidential. So much 
depends on them that the leaking out 
or theft of tests and test items must be 
continually guarded against. Standard- 
ized commercial tests are obviously 
for sale and presumably can be bought 
by anybody. Alternate forms would 
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help, but it is difficult and expensive 
to develop and provide them. 

2. Pertinence—Tests must be pertinent to 
the job for which selection is to be 
made. Standardized tests usually are 
not so specific in subject matter that 
they can be applied confidently to the 
special employment situations in the 
public service. 

3. Norms—Normative data must be de- 
veloped on similar groups to those to 
be tested. Usually this is not the case 
in standardized tests of the commer- 
cial variety. Job content varies and 
applicant population vary from time 
to time and jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

4. Validity—Rarely have commercial 
tests been amply validated. Besides, 
face validity is all important in public 
personnel testing: that is, even though 
a test may be valid it must appear valid 
and practical to the applicants and to 
the public. 


Test security is the big problem. One de- 
veloper and publisher of tests says that the 
providing of sufficient alternate forms is a 
crucial problem because they are difficult 
and expensive to produce, and even if ample 
alternative forms are available the name of 
the publisher on the test can prompt an 
applicant to obtain the test for coaching 


purposes. A test publisher noted that this - 


problem is met in some instances by custom- 
izing the test—providing a printed cover 
sheet with the agency’s own name on it and 
the author’s copyright in small print. The 
publisher also reported that tests commonly 
sold to public agencies are not available to 
individuals or organizations within the cate- 
gories of personnel for which the tests are 
used. They say they are “fussy about honor- 
ing orders only if they are of a formal pur- 
chase order type or are signed by someone 
who looks like the head of the civil service 
department or the particular service that is 
involved, such as fire or police.” 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission feels 
that it cannot use commercial tests at all 
because of the nationwide scope of the fed- 
eral personnel program, nor does the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission exchange test ma- 
terial with state and local governments 
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except where such material has outlived its 
usefulness for the federal government. Nev- 
ertheless, exchange of test material has been 
common for a number of years in state and 
local governments. The Public Personnel As- 
sociation has provided a best exchange for 
member agencies for many years. 

It is true that tests must be pertinent to 
the classes of jobs and the applicant popula- 
tions for which they are to be used. While 
commercial standardized tests will not meet 
this requirement, except when developed for 
narrow and clearly-defined vocations or 
jobs, it is possible to do so when test com- 
ponents are standardized as is being done 
by the Public Personnel Association’s Test 
Service and the American Public Health As- 
sociation’s Professional Examination Serv- 
ice. And there is no reason that public per- 
sonnel agencies cannot develop standardized 
tests fitting their own needs. 

Normative data, even for broadly stand- 
ardized mental ability and aptitude tests, 
can never be static. Even so, such data are 
essential in order to interpret the meaning 
or results. Without norms, testing is done 
blindly or on faith. Jurisdictions can and 
should develop their own normative data on 
an item and test component basis because 
items and components can be used again and 
again in other situations and with other bat- 
teries. This service can be provided by the 
Test Service of the Public Personnel As- 
sociation for the smaller jurisdictions. The 
larger jurisdictions, too, can benefit from the 
broader perspective that a central test serv- 
ice can provide. 

It is true that standardized tests com- 
monly are not fully validated. But this is 
even more true of most do-it-yourself, un- 
standardized tests. Validity cannot be defi- 
nitely and immediately established once and 
for all. It is a cumulative process that con- 
tinues during the life of a test or a test 
program. We must keep the problem of 
validity constantly in mind and be alert to 
possibilities for determining evidences of its 
presence or absence. 


Steps Toward Standardization 
The U.S. Civil Service Commission, as 
observed earlier, uses standardized tests for 
the majority of their jobs having a sizable 





population and competition; but they make 
their own. They use no commercial stand- 
ardized tests. In the process of developing 
rating procedures and standards, the Com- 
mission’s test and development research 
staff systematically gathers information 
about the test performance of the applicant 
population and, wherever practicable, in- 
formation about the background of the ap- 
plicants, such as their educational level, ex- 
perience, training, and other facts which 
will help describe and understand the appli- 
cant population. 

There is some use of standardized tests in 
state and local government, but one test 
publisher reports that such sales are limited 
largely to cities. The Public Personnel As- 
sociation’s Test Service has developed stand- 
ardized tests for several jobs common to 
the public service, including: police, fire- 
fighter, officeworker, engineering aide, truck 
driver, and account clerk. They also have 
developed a classification test for use in 
assessing general mental ability. 

PPA is now embarking on a program 
which may solve the standardized test prob- 
lem for public agencies, particularly the 
smaller ones—and that is most of them. 
They are working toward what might be 
called a customized standardized test service 
in which defined subject matter areas are 
used as a basis for developing test compo- 
nents or sub-tests. These items are assembled 
into subject matter components and these 
components then can be put together in a 
test custom-made to fit a particular agency’s 
need. Under this program eventually the 
components will be standardized but the 
combination of components making up a 
particular test will vary from one testing 
situation to another. 

The professional Examination Service of 
the American Public Health Association 
provides a testing service on an annual sub- 
scription basis to public health organiza- 
tions. Twenty-eight states now subscribe to 
this service which entitles members to un- 
limited use of some 800 examinations cover- 
ing all levels of positions in some 25 public 
health professions. As a part of this plan, 
the Professional Examination Service agrees 
to score all these tests. This is not only a 
service to the states but also places in the 
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central test service’s hands data that can be 
used to build up norms and to make item 
analyses. After each examination is scored 
the jurisdiction involved is sent a summary 
sheet showing how the performance on this 
test compares with the performance to date 
on the same test in the same jurisdiction 
and throughout the country. This practice 
provides to each jurisdiction very helpful, 
normative data for interpreting their own 
test results. 


Conclusions 


1. Greater use of standardized tests by 
public personnel jurisdictions will advance 
the validity and meaningfulness of selection 
testing programs. This includes more use of 
mental ability, aptitude, and other tests that 
are published commercially. To be able to 
do this, publishers will need to provide more 
equivalent forms and be more appreciative 
of the necessity for test security in public 
personnel agencies. As a mutual undertak- 
ing, publishers should be provided data to 
help keep their norms up to date; neverthe- 
less, the users cannot be relieved of develop- 
ing their own norms for their own immedi- 
ate use. 

2. Public personnel jurisdictions should 
use the standardization process in their test 
development for reasonably common jobs. 
Commercially available tests can supply 
only a small part of the need. The standard- 
izing process means simply the use of scien- 
tific techniques in developing and admin- 
istering tests, interpreting results and 
continually being on the alert for indications 
of reliability and validity. 

3. A central public personnel test service 
such as Public Personnel Association’s Test 
Service and the American Public Health As- 
sociation’s Professional Examination Service 
can be of great effect in improving the qual- 
ity of public personnel tests. They can pro- 
vide professional services for jurisdictions 
too small to have their own. They can pro- 
vide a central point for the assembly of 
normative, reliability, and validity data on 
standardized tests and test components. Fi- 
nally, they can serve as a central clearing 
house for information on successful testing 
methods for jobs and vocational areas where 
no general standardized tests are available. 
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pata QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“Is it desirable to encourage more liberal arts graduates to enter the 


public service?” 


Says HENRY F. HUBBARD .. . 


Personnel Officer, District of Columbia 
Municipal Government. 


What are the optimum educational quali- 
fications in selecting employees for specific 
jobs (occupational classes) or for broad 
careers in the public service? To what ex- 
tent should we in our civil service examina- 
tions consider the amount of formal educa- 
tion completed, the subject matter of the 
courses studied, and the quality of scholar- 
ship achieved? 

The evidence in support of any answers 
to these questions is at best fragmentary, 
inconclusive, and largely subjective. There 
are few, if any, validation studies to support 
existing educational requirements for most 
jobs in most governmental jurisdictions. 

In view of the foregoing skeptical but 
not cynical comments, what then? 

First, a recognition of our present limita- 
tions in the evaluation of education as a 
factor in the employment process and the 
corollary need for validation studies in this 
phase of personnel selection. The use of edu- 
cational standards for employment purposes 
should be subject to the same scrutiny that 
we increasingly insist upon for tests and 
other selection methods. 

Second, as a practical matter, we must 
use our honest best “guesses” (or profes- 
sional judgments) until such valid educa- 
tional standards are developed. In the con- 
text of this second point, I should like to 
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present some of my own subjective opinions 
in support of the idea of encouraging more 
liberal arts graduates to enter the public 
service. 

Public personnel selection has concen- 
trated too much on the immediate job to be 
done, the here and now, the filling of a 
specific “pigeon hole,” and not enough on 
the prospective employee’s potential for 
widening his horizons and for assuming 
greater responsibilities within the organiza- 
tion. 

In our concern for the public purse we 
may have gone overboard in hiring cur- 
rently competent specialists who may lack 
the capacity to adapt to the ever-changing 
needs of the public service in an increas- 
ingly complex society. This is not to say that 
all liberal arts graduates have this capacity 
and that few technicians are flexible. I do 
feel, however, that we have tended to hire 
the technician and the specialist while ig- 
noring the liberal arts graduates. Perhaps 
this is because the former practice has face 
validity in its favor and the latter does not. 

Too many people in the public personnel 
field believe that the public is not prepared 
to buy a “pig in a poke” even though our 
judgments sometimes point to the fact that 
the non-specialist may be the best person for 
the “long run.” They argue that government 
agencies have no choice but to hire in ac- 
cordance with a rigid classification system 
but ignore their responsibility for recom- 





mending changes for the long-range good of 
the public service. 

As Ross Pollock (in “Everybody Wants 
the New College Graduates,” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, September-October 1956) and 
others have pointed out, private industry is 
turning increasingly to liberal arts graduates 
to fill jobs traditionally reserved for profes- 
sionally educated students. Many business 
organizations feel that it is easier to train 
a liberal arts graduate in the specialized 
knowledge he may require than it is to 
broaden a man with specialized education. 

We have not fully tested the assumption 
that the specialist is the best prospect for the 
public service both for today and tomorrow; 
nor have we studied the progress of the 
relatively few generalists we have hired to 
determine whether or not they are as cre- 
ative and productive as the specialist. 

If it is accepted that the recruitment of 
persons with a more general academic back- 
ground is to the advantage of the service, 
then serious consideration must be given to 
what is done with the “generalists” once 
they are hired. Most types of jobs for which 
generalists could be employed ultimately 
require ability in one or more specific sub- 
ject areas. 

The problem then reduces itself to one of 
assuring that steps are taken to bring to 
these employees those specifics which are 
essential to full job performance. This 
means greater emphasis on employee de- 
velopment. Such development might well 
be accomplished to a certain extent by on- 
the-job training or in-service training 
courses. Likewise, much can be done 
through encouraging the employee to seek 
further self-development outside of his job. 

Today government at all levels has the 
opportunity to offer a vigorous and dynamic 
program of recruitment, selection, training, 
and placement based on more than present 
needs, using the liberal arts student as a 
source of future manpower. There are a 
multitude of employment areas available to 
the liberal arts graduate in general adminis- 
tration, budget and fiscal work, personnel 
management, and in a host of specialties 
that can be mastered only on the job. 

I suggest that the liberal arts employee 
has much to offer on account of his broad 
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perspective and his cultural background as 
compared with the relatively limited per- 
spective of the specialist. As Dorothy Ad- 
kins put it so well in the April, 1959, issue 
of the Public Personnel Review, “The goal 
of public personnel selection in a democ- 
racy must encompass the employment of 
persons not merely technically competent 
but also with motivation to work toward the 
over-all objective of a government pro- 
gram.” 


Says DOROTHY H. B. CADWELL... 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada 


The question of the desirability of en- 
couraging more liberal arts graduates to 
enter the public service is two-pronged. Un- 
less the assumption is made that “what is 
sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander,” this matter must be examined from 
the standpoint of not only the public service 
but also the liberal arts graduate. 

In most public services, classes of posi- 
tions exist for which the liberal arts graduate 
is recognized, by both recruiting and em- 
ploying agencies alike, as particularly well 
suited. In the Civil Service of Canada these 
include such classes as Junior Administra- 
tive Officer, Foreign Service Officer, and 
Personnel Officer, and it has been found, in 
recent years, that the response of qualified 
candidates has been sufficient to meet the 
needs. However, whether or not the require- 
ments for these classes are met, there can 
be no question of the need to encourage 
more liberal arts graduates with superior 
qualifications to consider a career in the 
public service. 

While the avenues in the public service 
open to liberal arts graduates are increasing, 
there continues to be resistance, in some 
areas, to their employment in the field of 
administration. This resistance is sometimes 
encountered in agencies whose functions 
require large technical or scientific staffs. 
It may also be met in those organizations 
which consider experience in and knowledge 
of the organization as prerequisites for good 
administration. It may well be that such 
resistance has worked to the disadvantage 
of the public service. 
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By education and training, the liberal arts 
graduate is peculiarly well adapted for su- 
pervisory and management functions. It is 
generally recognized that the major portion 
of these functions primarily involve the solv- 
ing of problems and the making of deci- 
sions. The successful performance of these 
functions requires, in the individual, an 
ability to obtain information, to think logi- 
cally and analytically, and to communicate. 
These abilities must be exercised in a variety 
of dimensions and must be directed to a 
solution which will be equitable and com- 
patible to the diversified interests which the 
solution affects. In the pursuit of the liberal 
arts, these abilities are essential and are 
operative in a breadth of scope not encoun- 
tered in a specialized field. 

Regardless of the technical or scientific 
functions of an agency, its administrators, if 
they are to be successful, must display these 
abilities. Whether or not they have been 
scientifically trained is undoubtedly of sig- 
nificance but of secondary importance. 
Many specialists do, of course, possess the 
necessary attributes and the agency is indeed 
fortunate which can fill its administrative 
posts without experiencing a loss in the 
specialized field. Since, in most areas of 
specialization, the supply of qualified can- 
didates is woefully short, this situation 
rarely exists. Under these circumstances, if 
for no other reason than a practical one, the 
advantages of employing the liberal arts 
graduate for administration are apparent. 
When agencies recognize that, even in a 
specialized field, administration requires 
specific abilities, much more can be done to 
encourage the liberal arts graduate to enter 
the service. 

While the liberal arts graduate can un- 
doubtedly fulfill a need in the public service, 
the opportunities which the service provides 
him for a career must be examined. For 
some of those classes in which the place of 
the liberal arts graduate has been estab- 
lished, a satisfactory career program has 
been developed. The future of the adminis- 
trator is, however, much less clear-cut and 
is dependent, to some extent, on the atti- 
tude of the agency to graduates in the 
Liberal Arts. The future of the administra- 
tor in scientific organizations in particular 
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poses a problem since, in such organiza- 
tions, scientific training tends to be a re- 
quirement for top-level appointments. 

In some public services, positive steps 
have been taken with a view to ensuring 
that promising young administrators have 
an opportunity to occupy positions com- 
mensurate with their abilities. These have 
included formal administrative training pro- 
grams, rotation of employees, and syste- 
matic assessment of their progress. In the 
Civil Service of Canada, a Senior Officers 
Selection Panel has been established in an 
endeavour not only to ensure that the best 
qualified employees in the service are ap- 
pointed to the upper echelons but also to 
provide an opportunity for the assessment 
and tranfer of promising officers whose fur- 
ther advancement may be restricted in the 
agencies in which they are employed. 

Since this is a scientific and technological 
age, the liberal arts graduate who plans to 
earn his living in the business world might 
be well advised to give some thought to the 
reinforcement of his studies with some basic 
training in the natural sciences. The main 
advantage of such training would lie, not 
in the scientific knowledge acquired, but in 
the understanding gained of the work habits 
and mental processes of the specialist. The 
frequently levelled charge, that the specialist 
and nonspecialist cannot effectively commu- 
nicate with each other, would thus lose 
much of its force. The liberal arts student, 
through careful planning of his academic 
program, can assist in lowering the resist- 
ance to his subsequent public service em- 
ployment in the field of administration. 

There is little question that the public 
service openings for liberal arts graduates 
have increased in recent years. There are, 
however, many more areas in which their 
abilities and training could be utilized to 
the advantage of the service. An examina- 
tion of these areas may, in all likelihood, 
expose a need for a realignment of duties or 
a reassessment of prescribed qualifications 
for their performance. When this has been 
accomplished, the task remains to promote 
acceptance of the liberal arts graduate and 
to provide him with a worthwhile career 
pattern. 





Says McDONALD H. CURTIS... 


Director, Office of Campus and Field Re- 
cruitment, Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission 


Whenever the question of employment 
of liberal arts graduates is raised, it appears 
that one of two motivating forces prompts 
it. The first seems to be a real concern for 
the “poor” liberal arts graduate’s difficulty 
in finding satisfactory employment. The sec- 
ond appears to be the search for a substitute 
for that which really is desired, a specialist. 
The soundness of each of these forces is 
questionable. Neither provides a satisfactory 
basis for employment consideration. 

The almost universally accepted basis for 
classifying positions is position peculiarity 
or specialty. Therefore, the selection of per- 
sonnel becomes the selection of specialists. 

Each organization is originally a group 
of specialists. As it grows, additional duties 
develop. At first, each is minor and is made 
an additional duty for a specialist although 
not at all a part of his specialty. Before long 
many specialists are devoting most of their 
time to duties outside their specialty. 

These specialists normally are skilled 
craftsmen, engineers, scientists, accountants, 
and the like. The duties which have been 
added to their responsibilities usually can be 
categorized as in the general field of social 
or human relations. Unconsciously, manage- 
ment comes to the insidious belief that these 
human relations activities can be performed 
only by those having the original specialty. 

As a result more specialists are needed. 
Suddenly they are in short supply. A substi- 
tute is sought. Thus the concept of the 
liberal arts graduate as a substitute has 
developed. He is considered for retraining 
—retraining in the skills and knowledges of 
a specialist. The clear-cut job specialties 
disappear. This situation is all too prevalent 
today, both in government and industry. 

What is a liberal arts graduate? 

First, he is a graduate who has success- 
fully completed a prescribed college curric- 
ulum. He has thus demonstrated his ability 
to select a course of action and pursue it to 
a conclusion. He has shown a capacity to 
study and to learn. Second, he is one who 
has acquired a general knowledge of the 
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world and what makes it “tick.” His train- 
ing has increased his social consciousness— 
his understanding of the social and cultural 
aspects of society. This gives him a basis for 
analyzing and solving problems with a real- 
ization of the social implications involved. 

Third, he is one desirous of embarking 
upon a career which will challenge him to 
the extent of his ingenuity and capacity. 

The liberal arts graduate has his own 
special attributes. He should not be con- 
sidered for employment just because he 
needs a job, nor should he be considered 
as a substitute for something deemed better. 
He should and must be considered for what 
he is and for what he has to offer. 

Smaller governmental jurisdictions pri- 
marily provide specialty services and, there- 
fore, need but a few liberal arts graduates. 
The larger jurisdictions provide many serv- 
ices which are highly social in character. 
These services are staffed with persons hav- 
ing broad social training—liberal arts gradu- 
ates. The encouragement of graduates to 
enter these must be proportionate to need. 

Are there not other areas of employment 
in which liberal arts graduates should be 
used? Careful study of the conglomerate 
positions previously mentioned would cer- 
tainly indicate that shuffling of assignments 
into clear strain specialities is not only pos- 
sible but highly desirable. Many of the re- 
sulting positions would be in the field of 
human relations and not demand the serv- 
ices of specialists. 

Why should a hospital be administered 
by a staff of medical men? Why should an 
engineering personnel office be staffed with 
engineers? The administrative function is 
not medical. The personnel function is not 
engineering. The performance of these and 
similar functions requires, above all else, a 
high degree of social consciousness. Who 
are better qualified to handle them than 
liberal arts graduates? 

Yes, government could relieve many of 
its personnel shortages by an increased use 
of the liberal arts graduate. 

It can follow the substitute approach with 
some degree of immediate success. Over a 
period of time this approach will tend to 
cause a deterioration in quality of services 
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and the attraction to the public service of 
the mediocre. 

On the other hand, the public service can 
embark upon a campaign of position re-eval- 
uation leading to the finding and isolation 
of positions which can be best filled by those 
with a liberal arts education and to the 
employment of liberal arts graduates in po- 
sitions which offer real career opportunities 
attractive to the best qualified. Although 
many administrators will be resistive and 
slow to accept, the ultimate result should 
prove beneficial. 

When, and only when, true career oppor- 
tunities are developed should more liberal 
arts graduates be encouraged to enter the 
public service. 


Says ROBERT CALVERT, JR... . 


Manager, Student and Alumni Placement 
Center, University of California 


As a starting point, we should define 
“liberal arts.” The typical liberal arts cur- 
riculum includes majors in the biological 
sciences, physical sciences, and mathemat- 
ics. As the question obviously refers to gen- 
eral education graduates this discussion will 
emphasize the employment problems of 
graduates in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. Also, the recruiting needs of govern- 
mental agencies now emphasize quality 
rather than quantity in manpower. How- 
ever, by encouraging more liberal arts grad- 
uates to file for government employment, 
the resulting wider selection should improve 
the quality of those chosen. 

It is desirable and essential to encourage 
more liberal arts graduates to enter the pub- 
lic service. In terms of their starting salary 
expectations, the supply-demand ratio for 
their services, and their professional interest 
and abilities, liberal arts graduates today 
represent the ideal manpower pool for gov- 
ernment employment. By way of documen- 
tation, humanities and social science majors 
received 25.9 percent of all bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded in this country in 1958-1959; 
19.6 percent of all master’s; and 29.2 per- 
cent of all doctor’s.? 


“Higher Degrees Conferred by Field of 
Study, Degree, and Sex,” Higher Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, March, 1959, p. 115. 
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While the liberal arts graduate has a 
strong potential for governmental service 
two main hurdles must be overcome before 
this potential can be harnessed. 


1. The liberal arts graduate has a harder 
time finding his niche in government 
service than his classmates. Students 
with majors in chemistry, accounting, 
and forestry are recruited by clearly 
labelled announcements bearing the 
name of their college major. They are 
often spared the rigors of a written 
civil service examination. 

The liberal arts graduate often fails 
to discover career possibilities when 
they are hidden behind such labels as 
“right of way agent,” “probation 
officer trainee,” or even the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination. Sub- 
jecting the new graduate to the alpha- 
betical land of governmental agencies 
may be a form of aptitude test for 
government employment, but it handi- 
caps the smooth transition from col- 
lege to a job. 

2. Liberal arts students often make their 
career plans much later than more 
specialized graduates. Many are not 
thinking about employment when civil 
service possibilities are announced 4 
to 6 months before graduation. They 
take civil service examinations late in 
the spring and are often unable to wait 
until their name appears on the top 
of a register. 


Liberal arts graduates could be encour- 
aged to enter the public service by the 
following program: 


1. Make it as easy as possible for them 
to learn of opportunities for positions 
with the government. There is a need 
for a single center where they can 
obtain this information, both on and 
off the campus. Too many college 
graduates wander through government 
office buildings searching for some 
clues as to where to seek employment 
information. Too often no one knows 
where to send them, or these inexperi- 
enced graduates are stumped by the 
question “Which Job Do You Want?” 








Governmental organizations should 
work toward a single place, room, or 
person where information on all pos- 
sible employment opportunities may 
be obtained. 

At the same time, colleges have a 
responsibility to help integrate infor- 
mation on governmental career op- 
portunities. Teams of federal service 
representatives visited the campus of 
the University of California twice dur- 
ing the past year with the broad mis- 
sion of “talking to any graduating 
student wishing information about fed- 
eral job opportunities”. Several hun- 
dred students availed themselves of 
this opportunity, and, through this in- 
formation and the resulting publicity, 
over 400 graduating students took the 
May, 1959 Federal Service Entrance 
Examination. In the first 9 months of 
the recruiting year, 35 University of 
California seniors were accepted for 
governmental service through the 
FSEE. 

. Take positive steps to combat existing 
stereotypes about government employ- 
ment. Is it true that you have to wait 
“your turn” to be promoted? Would 
a governmental career employee have 
more responsibility for the work of 
other people or for equipment than 
his counterpart in private industry? 
Are government employees ever fired? 
Does a governmental employee benefit 
by doing a better than average job? Is 
it true that you can be relocated with- 
out any choice of your own? 

. Provide a clearer picture of where the 
new employee may be in 5 or 10 years. 
Would case histories of liberal arts 
graduates who entered governmental 
service demonstrate career possibili- 
ties? 

. Publicize governmental opportunities 
in the most effective and simplest way. 
One often receives the impression that 
governmental recruiting materials are 
written by experts in legal matters, not 
personnel or public relations experts. 

Would it be more effective to re- 
label the Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination “The Federal College Grad- 
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uate Training Program for Non-Tech- 
nical Graduates?” 

5. Speed up the employment process to 
work toward the desirable goal of civil 
service examinations administered in 
February and March which could be 
processed to permit serious employ- 
ment conversations in April or May. 

6. Consider methods of providing em- 
ployment contact with more than one 
agency. This might take the form of a 
rotational type summer employment 
program for sophomores or juniors. 
Or it might be possible for young grad- 
uates to rotate through several agen- 
cies in their first year in governmental 
service. A permanent assignment in 
governmental service might follow the 
completion of this period and the op- 
portunity for the graduate and the 
agencies to size each other up. 


Says DONALD J. SUBLETTE ... 


Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, City of Detroit 


It is my personal opinion that at no time 
in the last 50 years has it been either diffi- 
cult or impossible for liberal arts graduates 
to secure employment in the public service. 
I suspect that there are some hidden impli- 
cations in this question that are of concern 
to some people. The first of these is “How 
can a person with a college degree, who 
either has no special training for any spe- 
cific occupation, or who is not interested in 
following the occupation for which he is 
trained, secure the same type of treatment 
including salary and promotional opportuni- 
ties that are accorded to college graduates 
in an occupational field such as engineering, 
where there is an acute critical shortage on 
a nationwide basis?” 

Rephrased in this manner, the basic ques- 
tion obviously has little significance. A still 
better question which is worthy of consider- 
ation, particularly by professors and place- 
ment officers at institutions of higher learn- 
ing, is “How can the unspecialized college 
graduate be persuaded that a college degree 
as such has no commercial value and fur- 
ther persuaded that any beginning position 
in any occupation offers excellent opportuni- 
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ties in terms of salary and promotion for 
persons of energy, intelligence, and indus- 
triousness?” 

It is a well-known fact that most higher 
level jobs, not only in government but in 
industry, are filled by the promotion from 
the ranks. The heads of many important 
departments, corporations, and agencies 
started as clerks, laborers, or in some other 
unskilled capacity. I have never heard of 
applicants with college degrees being dis- 
qualified for positions of laborers, hospital 
attendants, or clerks. Other areas that can, 
on occasion do, and from the best interests 
of the service should, use a much larger 
number of persons of the A. B. type include 
fire departments, police and law enforce- 
ment agencies, municipally-owned public 
transportation and publicly-owned commer- 
cial activities. I have seen many persons 
entering these occupations with a superior 
education, as well as other qualifications 
such as “willingness to work” and freedom 
from “educational snobbishness”, advance 
quite rapidly. 

The recruiting or selection of supervisors 
and administrators in the non-professional 
agencies of government is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult. The basic reason for 
this is, of course, the fact that an ever- 
increasing higher percentage of the popula- 
tion, who possess the mental capacity, are 
continuing their education through the col- 
lege level. 

In some areas, it has been suggested that 
an “elite corps” should be established in the 
public service for the recruitment and train- 
ing of persons for such posts. The American 
tradition has been opposed to this approach 
even where it has had its greatest develop- 
ment as in the armed forces. Because of po- 
litical pressures and the pressure of em- 
ployee organizations, I doubt very much 
whether such an approach can ever be ac- 
ceptable in American government. This 
means that those persons seeking to become 
supervisors and administrators must be will- 
ing to enter the occupation at the bottom 
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level under the same conditions and circum- 
stances that all other employees enter these 
activities. Special, or rather different, re- 
cruiting activities are probably desirable, 
and shift in emphasis of training and pro- 
motion methods will be necessary, due care 
being taken to prevent charges of discrimi- 
nation. 

While civil service commissions can step 
up their recruiting drives and their informa- 
tional programs in this area, the major prob- 
lem is that of the attitudes of the liberal arts 
graduates themselves. Responsibility for 
these attitudes and for changes in them must 
rest with the academic practitioners (faculty 
and placement officers). 

In summarizing, it should be stated that 
the top 10 percent of the liberal arts gradu- 
ating classes, regardless of specialization, are 
adequately covered by existing recruiting 
and training programs in most governmen- 
tal jurisdictions. 

The problem involved in the question ap- 
pears basically to relate to the “C” average 
students who, in their college careers, are 
primarily interested in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. It is a common belief, both in indus- 
try and in government, that these persons, 
who presumably are extroverts and are 
gifted in interpersonal relationships, make 
ideal material for supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel. 

Actually, the number of available open- 
ings for these people are at least as great as 
for technical and professional employees as 
such, and with some reorienting of their 
thinking, particularly as to the type of duties 
they will perform on beginning positions, 
job opportunities are almost unlimited. The 
time is fast approaching (not later than 
1967), when the pressure for jobs will com- 
pel the liberal arts graduates to actively 
seek the types of jobs here enumerated. In 
the meantime, the apparent preferences 
given to occupationally specialized gradu- 
ates appear to be only a mild incentive and 
stimulus to partially alleviating acute per- 
sonnel shortages. 
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Public Personnel Administration. By Felix A. 
Nigro. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, New York. 499 pp. $7.00. 


Reviewed by 


LYNTON K. CALDWELL 
Professor of Government and Director, 
Institute of Training for Public Service, 
Indiana University 


Professor Nigro’s volume is a welcome 
addition to a literature in which synthesiz- 
ing studies have been in short supply. The 
greater part of writing on public personnel 
administration is in the form of magazine 
articles, monographs, and reports dealing 
with specialized phases of the general sub- 
ject. Until the volumes by Torpey and Powell 
appeared, the only general book on pub- 
lic personnel administration was the pio- 
neering volume by Mosher, Kingsley, and 
Stahl, now rewritten by Glenn Stahl and 
still the leader in the field. The Nigro vol- 
ume does not depart substantially from the 
pattern set by Mosher, Kingsley, and Stahl, 
but it does afford a substantial additional 
alternative textbook for the teacher, student, 
or practitioner of public personnel adminis- 
tration. 

The author has drawn extensively upon 
the specialized writings on public person- 
nel administration, and his book affords a 
systematic and coherent synthesis of contem- 
porary American personnel literature. A se- 
lected bibliography on personnel adminis- 
tration, a model state civil service law, sam- 
ple questions from the British civil service 
open competition, sample days of British 
civil servants of the administrative class, and 
several sample personnel cases supplement 
the main text of the volume. 

Professor Nigro’s approach to personnel 
administration is primarily along the lines 
marked by American theory and practice. 
In a textbook intended primarily for Ameri- 
can usage, this approach is understandable 
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and requires no defense. It is evident from 
the author’s definition of personnel adminis- 
tration and his use of historical and com- 
parative data that his view of personnel ad- 
ministration is not restricted by cultural or 
technical considerations. His unstated work- 
ing definition of personnel administration is 
generic; it identifies the personnel function 
as a particular type of social activity within 
the broader area of the administrative proc- 
ess. Nevertheless, his formalized definition 
is more specific, is less broad than the in- 
terpretation of the personnel function with 
which he begins his first chapter. Near the 
conclusion of this chapter he defines per- 
sonnel administration as: 


...the art of selecting new employees and 
making use of old ones in such a manner 
that the maximum quality and quantity of 
output and service are obtained from the 
working force. 


A definition is as important for what it 
implies as for what it appears literally to 
state. Built into Professor Nigro’s definition 
is the implication of efficiency as an objec- 
tive of administrative action. Efficiency may 
very well be a goal of a specific administra- 
tive system. It is doubtful that it can be 
demonstrated to be a general or universal 
goal of personnel administration generically 
conceived. If public personnel administra- 
tion is in fact “. .. as old as the state 
. . .” its definition must hold valid for the 
great variety of political organizations that 
have risen and fallen during historic times. 

This reviewer submits that a more gen- 
eral, if less precise, definition of the person- 
nel function would be more useful in 
identifying its special role in the total ad- 
ministrative process. If we were to say that 
personnel administration is that phase of the 
administrative process having to do with the 
mobilization and maintenance of the work- 
ing force, we would place the personnel 
function in its proper context and avoid a 
commitment to specific qualitative or sub- 
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stantive goals. Personnel administration is 
thus reduced to its basic function—the ob- 
taining and conserving of the working force, 
regardless of values served or goals sought 
through the organization that personnel ad- 
ministration supports. 

In some places the personnel function is 
directed toward maximizing the number of 
persons who can obtain subsistence from 
public payrolls rather than maximizing qual- 
ity and quantity of output and service. Per- 
sonnel administration is necessarily con- 
cerned with selecting new employees and in 
obtaining useful service from old ones. But 
it must, incidentally, be concerned with 
many other things. Selection of the working 
force may be governed by political provi- 
sions, such as veteran’s preference, place of 
residence, or political loyalty, which may be 
either extraneous to the primary goals of an 
organization or have nothing to do with the 
quality or quantity of output and service. 
Professor Nigro’s definition, no doubt, re- 
flects the prevailing American viewpoint of 
the task of professional personnel adminis- 
tration. It is a valid summation of what 
many Americans appear to believe. But one 
cannot follow it for long as a guide to un- 
derstanding personnel practice without en- 
countering contradictions and inconsistencies 
that can be avoided only by reading a 
specific set of ethical or professional values 
into the personnel function. 

There is a tendency in this book to treat 
personnel administration as a function to 
be performed by specialized personnel agen- 
cies. Chapter 2, on “Organization and 
Responsibility for Personnel Administra- 
tion,” proceeds almost immediately to con- 
sideration of the model state civil service 
law. The assumption is implicit that the 
personnel function can and should be or- 
ganizationally distinguished from other as- 
pects of an administrative organization. 
Here again prevailing American tendencies 
in the organization of specific personnel 
functions are not distinguished from the 
generic personnel function as an aspect of 
the total administrative process, although 
the author is obivously familiar with organi- 
zational arrangements in the British and in 
other governmental systems that do not cor- 
respond to the patterns he describes. 

This reviewer’s objection to Professor 
Nigro’s treatment of organization for per- 
sonnel administration is based on the propo- 
sition that personnel administration is a 
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phase or aspect of the total administrative 
process and hence never operationally sep- 
arable from it. The line-staff concept which 
the author accepts (not without reservation, 
however) has probably been more harmful 
than helpful to understanding personnel ad- 
ministration as it has easily led to the mis- 
interpretation of the personnel function as 
something that can be delegated from the 
“line” to staff experts. Attention is thus 
diverted from the really significant question 
of how the personnel function should, in a 
given circumstance, be organized to the ir- 
resolvable issue of the proper relationship 
between line and staff. Exploration of why 
the personnel function has been treated as 
it has in American governmental organiza- 
tion would be a useful prelude to the discus- 
sion of the future of personnel administra- 
tion undertaken in the final chapter of this 
volume. As it is, the author’s tacit accept- 
ance of line-staff notions of administrative 
organization, in effect, bars him from mak- 
ing as critical and realistic evaluation of 
professional personnel administration and 
its future as he might have made had he 
not necessarily restricted the range and 
depth of his inquiry. 

Professor Nigro has, nevertheless, pro- 
duced a cogent and practical introduction to 
personnel administration in terms which 
most of his readers will readily understand. 
Within the context that the author set for 
himself, he has given us a useful job, well 
done. There is need, however, for a more 
searching, radical, and imaginative examina- 
tion of the personnel function than we have 
had thus far. 

The point at which the examination might 
well commence is the point at which Profes- 
sor Nigro’s book ends—with consideration 
of personnel administration as “an emerging 
profession.” Can the personnel function be 
equated with accounting, or do its human 
relations aspects extend its scope beyond 
the area of technique and skill? If personnel 
administration, broadly conceived, is an as- 
pect of the total administrative process, is it 
really possible to mark off an area for de- 
velopment as a professional field of person- 
nel administration, separate and distinct 
from general management? Or is personnel 
administration most realistically to be 
viewed as a specialized phase of general 
management distinguished by the applica- 
tion of particular techniques and skills to 
administrative problems? What are the ele- 
ments in the personnel function that deter- 





mine what kind of profession personnel ad- 
ministration can or cannot become? 

These questions are fundamental to any 
basic understanding of the problem of or- 
ganizing the personnel function. Examina- 
tion of these questions, even though defini- 
tive answers to them may not be possible, 
might prove more illuminating to the stu- 
dent of personnel administration than the 
heavy charges of historical descriptive infor- 
mation with which all of the existing text- 
books on personnel administration are 
loaded. 


Consultant Reports on Current Business Prob- 
lems: New Techniques for Management 
Decision-Making. By Franklin A. Lindsay. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 173 pp. $15.00. 


Reviewed by 


SIDNEY MAILICK 


Director, Government Executive Program, 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
and Social Service, New York University 


A recent publication by the Editors of 
“Fortune” magazine, entitled The Executive 
Life, focused attention on how executives 
make decisions. At one point the Editors 
commented, “The subject of decision until 
recently has had almost no literature. But 
now, with the industrial era entering a new 
phase of complexity in science, technology, 
organization, and markets, decision-making 
is commanding the attention of scientists, 
and the new thinking on the subject should 
be of practical interest to businessmen. The 
pure-hunch decision is already obsolete in 
many segments of United States industry. 

“An intellectual breakthrough is shedding 
some light on the processes of decision-mak- 
ing. The breakthrough is scarcely recog- 
nized as such, for it is occurring in many 
areas of study, such as mathematics, eco- 
nomics, neurology, psychology, strategy, in- 
formation theory, communication theory. 
These bits have yet to be integrated, and 
they exist for the most part in the form of 
theories whose connections with reality have 
not been thoroughly established. Yet the 
breakthrough is manifest in the sudden pre- 
occupation of hundreds of the country’s best 
academic minds with decision-making as an 
identifiable aspect of human behavior . . .” 

Whether it is accurate to speak of an 
intellectual breakthrough in this area, as do 
the Editors of “Fortune,” is open to ques- 
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tion. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 


of the increasing attention which the field | 


of decision-making theory has been receiv- 


ing in recent years. And it is certainly true | 


' 
| 
i 
i 


that this interest is already affecting deci- |— 


sions in industry and government opera- | 


tions. Aided by the perfection of high-speed 
computers, new analytic techniques have 


been developed for solving complex man- | 


agement problems. These techniques are 
variously referred to by such terms as opera- 
tions research, systems analysis, probability 
theory, game theory, input-output analysis, 
and operational gaming. 


Along with the increase of attention fo- | 
cused by scientists in these areas there has | 


been an abundance of publications describ- 
ing research findings. Many of these pub- 
lications have had relatively little value for 
the administrator, whether in government 
or industry, who is not sophisticated in 


mathematical concepts. Much of the mate- | 


rial is written in technical language difficult 
for the nonmathematical to understand. 

This valuable volume by Lindsay is de- 
signed as a bridge between the scientists and 
specialists, on the one hand, and the gen- 
eralist administrator, on the other, who 
must understand the nature of these new 
decision-making tools so as to determine 
their intelligent use. 

The study is divided into the following 
four main sections and is geared specifically 
for those with little or no mathematical 
training: 


1. An outline of different ways in which 
these tools can be used, and an ex- 
planation of the central function of 
the mathematical model. 

2. A description of various analytical 
techniques which are available for 
solving management problems. 

3. An examination of the actual and po- 
tential applications of these techniques 
to practical management problems. 

4. An evaluation of the capabilities and 
limitations of these tools and of the 
factors that are the key to their suc- 
cessful use. 


After describing these new analytic tools, 
Lindsay analyzes the requirements for suc- 
cessful application of these tools by man- 
agement. Among others, he cites: 


The kinds of problems that are selected for 
solution by analytical and mathematical 
techniques 
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The adequacy of data of sufficient accuracy 
and collectable at reasonable cost 


The selection of proper criteria by which 
to judge the relative merit of alternative so- 
lutions. 


In Lindsay’s opinion, as a result of the 
developments of the past 10 years, we are 
approaching a point where mathematical 
analysis can be of great value in the organi- 
zation of very large material and human 
systems. He shows that linear programing, 
probability theory, and simulation tech- 
niques are already of proven value. He as- 
serts the belief that probability theory, sim- 
ulation, and operational gaming will have a 
major impact on management over the next 
few years. 

However, as we would expect, he cautions 
that the pursuit of the “best” decisions by 
the use of these means must, in the ultimate, 
be conditioned by, and be a function of, 
good judgment. Thus, he says, “L. Torn- 
quist of the Cowles Foundation has ob- 
served that the decision-maker who tries to 
make only the best decisions may be beaten 
by a decision-maker who deliberately takes 
the risk of making some less-than-optimum 
decisions and, as a result, makes more and 
earlier decisions. The truly optimal strategy 
contains a large number of approximately 
optimal decisions. Occasionally some bad 
decisions have to be tolerated if the deci- 
sion-maker is to increase the speed of 
decision-making, and, by studying the con- 
sequences of bad decisions, it will be easier 
later on to find better decisions. 

“Mathematical analysis properly used can 
help in making good over-all decisions; im- 
properly used, it may try to find a few ‘best’ 
decisions at the cost of many other poorer 
decisions.” 


This reviewer has had occasion to pre- 
sent, to groups of executives who have par- 
ticipated in various Executive Development 
Conferences, the historian Schackle’s illus- 
tration of the guard who was forced to make 
a decision. In this illustration, the guard 
must decide to remain loyal to the queen or 
join the other guards who are plotting a 
revolution against the throne. As a rather 
elementary example of statistical decision- 
making, we proceed to build a statistical 
decision-machine in which we calculate the 
alternatives that are open to the guard and 
the probable consequences of each alterna- 
tive. Thus, for example, if the guard remains 
loyal to the queen and the revolution suc- 
ceeds, he can expect death; whereas, if the 
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revolution fails, the consequences would 
seem to be one of great rewards. Other con- 
sequences can be anticipated if he joins the 
rebelling guards. 

These consequences are then weighted 
according to a given set of values, and prob- 
ability and desirability weights are thrown 
into the machine. As a result of a mathe- 
matical computation, a statistical decision 
can be made. 

I remember one occasion in which, after 
a long afternoon session with statistical cal- 
culations, one executive somewhat testily 
exclaimed, “The very idea . . . deciding an 
issue of loyalty to one’s country on the basis 
of cold statistical calculation.” 

Charles Hitch, head of the Economics 
Division of RAND Corporation, makes the 
same point in another way. He writes: 


I would make the empirical generalization 
from my experience at RAND and elsewhere 
that operations research is the art of sub-op- 
timizing, i.e., of solving some lower-level 
problems, and that difficulties increase and 
our special competence diminishes by an or- 
der of magnitude with every level of deci- 
sion-making we attempt to ascend. The sort 
of simple explicit model which operations 
researchers are so proficient in using can 
certainly reflect most of the significant fac- 
tors influencing traffic control on the George 
Washington Bridge, but the proportion of 
the relevant reality which we can represent 
by any such model or models in studying, 
say, a major foreign-policy decision, appears 
to be almost trivial. 


Nevertheless, this volume by Lindsay 
should be of great interest to both generalist 
and specialist administrators, interested in 
keeping abreast of the newer developments 
in this rapidly expanding field. It represents 
a solid contribution and is to be highly rec- 
ommended. 


Women and Work in America. By Robert W. 
Smuts. Columbia University Press, New 
York, New York, 1959. 192 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 


AGNES A. MILHOAN 


Personnel Office, State Compensation 
Insurance Fund, Denver 


While using statistical and mathematical 
material in his book, Robert Smuts has, in 
the main, followed the historian’s approach 
in giving us an understanding of complex 
social developments in the employment of 
women in this country. He has in many in- 
stances allowed women to tell their own 








story. Every branch of our economy has 
become dependent upon the labor of women 
since one worker out of three is a woman. 
One-third of all wives are combining house- 
work with paid employment. 

In spite of these changes the author tells 
us that the home and family remain the 
center of women’s lives, and the larger part 
of their contribution to the wealth and wel- 
fare of the nation is still the work they per- 
form inside the home and without pay. 

The effect of urban and industrial growth 
is pointed out by Smuts as important in 
interpreting the changing work of American 
women. In 1890, half the women lived on 
farms. Few farmers could have survived 
without their women’s help. The author 
gives interesting excerpts from John Ise’s 
book, “Sod and Stubble” (a biography of 
Ise’s German immigrant mother, outlining 
the great contribution this woman made to 
developing the country as well as bringing 
11 children into the world). 

In 1886, many women homesteaded, and 
many more ran farms of their own; some 
women carried on their husband’s business 
or ran the farm after his death. One com- 
mon source of earning money for women 
was taking in boarders. Sewing was the 
second most important way women earned 
money in their homes. 

In 1890, there were 200,000 laundresses; 
in 1902, two-thirds of the employment agen- 
cies in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
were run by women. Over a million women 
worked as domestics. Women teachers out- 
numbered men. 

There were few paid nurses; the 40,000 
nurses and midwives counted by the Census 
had no formal training and the few who 
had graduated had little instruction. The 
status of the profession is indicated by the 
fact that responsibility for nursing during 
the Spanish American War was assigned to 
the D.A.R. 

Three medical schools for men opened 
their doors to women; 360 women enrolled. 

Between 1870 and 1890 all states admit- 
ted women to the Bar, and, in 1890, there 
were 200 women lawyers. 

Growth of commercial enterprise freed 
women from home canning, sewing, laundry 
services; better hospitals, Pure Food and 
Drug Acts, improved sanitation, insect con- 
trol, and better nutrition cut down illness. 
Women began to have time for beautify- 
ing themselves and for taking more interest 
in their family’s recreation, in interior dec- 
orating, and in gardening. 
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Many women turned to volunteer work 
for health, welfare, and community agen- 
cies. These women were the forerunners of 
“social work.” Many women turned to 
clubs. The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was founded in 1889. By 1896, it contained 
495 clubs; today they claim 5 million mem- 
bers. 

There has been a marked gain in the last 
20 years in the number of women working 
as doctors, lawyers, engineers, scientists, 
executives, and managers. 

The circumstances under which women 
go to work has changed since 1890. Fewer 
women work because of need. Smuts tells 
us that work means different things to dif- 
ferent women. He says few women are 
moved by strong ambitions for wealth, suc- 
cess, or recognition through work. 

The feminist saw in past history man’s 
enslavement of women, first, thru superior 
strength, later, through control over custom, 
law, and purse. Mary Austen’s mother 
agreed to send her to college on the solemn 
promise that she wouldn’t “throw it away 
on some man.” Charlotte Gilman urged 
“communal organization” to free women 
from household tasks, but many women did 
not share the deep sense of grievance of the 
feminists, although no one can say how 
much this group contributed to broadening 
educational and economic opportunities for 
women. They did, however, make some 
progress. 

The daughters of the suffragettes showed 
little interest in politics. The vast number 
of women continued to retire when they 
married, and young women seemed indiffer- 
ent to their new right to obtain professional 
training. One student wrote, “psychologists 
and physiologists are now agreed that there 
are no significant differences between the 
sexes in intellectual capacity, in personality 
traits, in citizenship responsibilities, or in 
spiritual or personal needs.” 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead says that 
all she asks for is “freedom to admit freely 
and cultivate in each sex their special su- 
periorities.” A woman executive expressed 
a similar view in these words, “I like being 
a woman. My attitude is that I can con- 
tribute something as a woman. I’m not as 
self-conscious about warmth as a man 
would be. My reaction is more emotional— 
and emotion is a necessary commodity. 
There are places where I can’t fill the bill 
as well as men, and I don’t try.” 

Smuts does not predict the pattern of 
developments in the years ahead. He tells 
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us, however, that the rapidly increasing 
employment of wives and mothers since the 
outbreak of World War II will leave a deep 
imprint on every phase of American life 
during the second half of the century. 


Scientific Manpower in Europe. By Edward 
McCrensky. Pergamon Press, Inc., 122 
East 55th Street, New York 22, New York. 
188 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. O. E. AULT 


Director, Economic and Technical 
Assistance Branch, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa 


When the scientist came to the civil serv- 
ice to assist government with its techno- 
logical problems, he created problems in 
administration. The author of this book 
makes us aware that these problems can be 
defined and should be recognized. His study 
takes us abroad, to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and other European countries, to 
gather the experience of the older govern- 
ments in the management of scientists and 
to discover whether some of the difficulties 
depict an American phenomenon or are in 
themselves universal. The author has not 
only selected a commendable approach to 
the study but he has by this approach 
brought a wealth of useful material to those 
who are immediately concerned with the 
“unorthodoxy” of the scientist in a planned 
personnel environment. 

The book has a special interest for the 
student of personnel administration. It gives 
useful information drawn from the Euro- 
pean experience on such questions as the 
following: Organization for Research, 
Higher Education of Engineers, the Scien- 
tific Civil Service as a Union, Payment of 
the Professional Public Service, Attracting 
and Holding Scientists. The chapters are 
compactly packed with data that the student 
in this field might seek, and he can find it 
without condemning the packager for being 
concerned about everyone except the con- 
sumer. 

But even a book that needed to be writ- 
ten, that has a generous filling of useful 
data, and that is compactly organized, must 
meet other criteria. The author of a book 
on specialized personnel has to identify the 
group under consideration and to develop 
his generalizations or conclusions from the 
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total group. If there are minority conclu- 
sions or generalizations that do not fit the 
broad group, they must be separated and 
identified. In this book on scientific man- 
power, the term “scientific” shifts to “tech- 
nological” on the third page, where the defi- 
nition of scientist “is to be taken to include 
Technologist except where the context 
shows fundamental scientist or engineering 
only is intended.” 

But the author seems reluctant to make 
this distinction and addresses himself to the 
problem of managing scientists who are 
“proud of their individualism and conscious 
of their prerogatives.” When he takes us to 
Great Britain he follows his definition and 
speaks of fundamental scientists and engi- 
neers separately. The characteristics attrib- 
uted to the scientists in the first chapter, 
viz., unorthodox in thought, incompatibility 
with government environment, desire for 
freedom, are carried in our minds to both 
pure scientists and engineers. This may not 
have been intended. The pure scientist is 
the phenomenon. The engineer in a line or 
operational job, which he frequently occu- 
pies, is less of a variant from ordinary per- 
sonnel practices. 

Separating the scientist from the engineer 
for various aspects of study makes the 
reader wonder whether the author might 
not have made his best contribution in one 
volume by adhering to the main theme of 
his study, the role of the management of 
scientists in government or industry, where 
scientist meant the researcher, the man or 
woman who presses forward the frontiers 
of knowledge and interprets back to the 
administrator, the politician and, for that 
matter, the engineer, what he observes and 
concludes. The scientist, in the author’s 
opinion, seems to be a greater challenge to 
the government administrator than the en- 
gineer, who has become more accustomed 
to organization charts, pay scales, promo- 
tion procedures, etc. 

The scientist, whether fundamental or ap- 
plied, has to be used in making many of 
the complicated decisions of modern gov- 
ernment. He must help to project policies 
into the future, and shape tomorrow’s de- 
cisions today. He is the advisor who should 
indicate paths of progress for the work of 
administrators and politicians. Some coun- 
tries give him the relative freedom and en- 
couragement of the National Research 
Council. Others support him in his own en- 
vironment. Encouragement and opportunity 
tend to be the broad terms of reference 
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given scientific institutes, rather than direc- power, and supply of technicians. The ap- V 
tion and control. This is altogether desirable pendices and bibliography provide sources s 
even if at times somewhat expensive. that would be useful for the reader who b 
Where the scientist is brought into a wishes to make more detailed or specialized a 
more direct government relationship, the studies. c 
Treasury rules in most European coun- “Scientific Manpower in Europe” does n 
tries tie promotions to vacancies and make not supply answers to all of the problems g 
small provision for merit pay. The author of management of scientists in government 
concludes that the United States position in America. It does, however, recognize the 
classification system does provide for some problems and bring into comparisons the s 
flexibility in that the number of persons varied methods used in countries of Europe 
directed is not the main criterion for classi- where the scientist must be as close to gov- 
fying senior scientists. ernment as he is in the United States. If the r 
Interesting comparisons are made _ be- rules of management have to be adapted to C 
tween the United States and the Soviet his characteristics, and to his methods of i 
Union on recruitment of scientists and en- work, then the “mechanistic processes of q 
gineers, opportunities for advancement, con- bureaucracy” need to be adjusted to provide 2 
sultation methods, mobility of personnel, for him a “sympathetic working environ- c 
training, incentive awards, use of woman- ment.” 
/ 
BOOK AND 
PAMPHLET 
NOTES r 
F 
I 
The Expert and the Administrator. Jaleel Ahmad. The University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- s 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania, 1959. 45 pp. $1.00. t 


Two overriding questions are analyzed by the author: (1) Considering the larger 
framework of public policy and social welfare goals, what are the respective roles 7 
within organizations of the experts who possess a functional specialty and the non- 
specialist administrator? (2) What is involved in the effective accommodation of both 
within large organizations—where limitations on outlook, competence, and functional 
contributions arise out of the division of labor that is inevitable? Ignorance of the essen- 
tial process of decision-making probably contributes more to unsatisfactory relationships 
between the specialist and the administrator than any other factor; this study attempts 
to transmit to both administrators and specialists an awareness of their proper roles and 
insight on how to discharge them effectively. 


The I.P.C.S. Handbook. The Institution of Professional Civil Servants, Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, 28 Broadway, London, S.W. 1, 1958. 439 pp. 6/6d post free to members; 
8/6d post free to others. 


Gives story in depth of all aspects of the British Civil Service: general conditions of 
employment; salary scales; political rights and limitations; penalties for bribery and 
corruption; action to be followed during strikes. Comparisons with the rules and regula- 
tions of the United States Civil Service will be of interest and profit to the reader, while I 
students of civil service will get a comprehensive view of one of the most efficient and 
respected governmental employment systems in the world. Special attention has been 
paid to the index in order to make the material readily available even to the untutored 
person. 
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Unions in America, A British View. B. C. Roberts. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey, 1959. 137 pp. $2.00. 


Professor B. C. Roberts is an authority on both American and British industrial 
relations as well as on labor problems in other European countries. While serving as 
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visiting professor at Princeton University, the Section invited him to write a short, 
systematic summary of his impressions in the labor and management field. Readers will 
be interested to learn that corruption is almost unheard of in British unions. Roberts 
ascribes this to the fact that corruption is deeply embedded in the political and commer- 
cial life of the United States. Within such a context he feels that our unions, despite the 
much-publicized activities of certain leaders, have a surprisingly good record of clean 
government. This report is one of a series on union organization by the Section’s staff. 


Salary Rates and Fringe Benefits in Municipal Employment. Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1959. 60 pp. $1.00. 


A survey of practices in 188 Oregon cities, this bulletin indicates that present policies 
recognize the need for maintaining municipal salaries on a competitive basis with salaries 
of other employers in the community. Formal salary plans have been developed in an 
increasing number of cities, and major attention is being given to attracting and retaining 
qualified personnel for careers in municipal government. Fringe benefits are becoming 
an increasingly significant part of the compensation offered and are regarded as a form 
of wages to which the worker is entitled. 


An Introduction to Police Personnel Management. George Larsen, Jr. The Traffic Institute, 
1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 1959. 31 pp. $.50, 1-5 copies; $.40, 6-50; 
$.35, over 50. 

Comprises articles previously published in the Traffic Digest & Review, monthly 
journal of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. The articles deal with the 
nature and importance of personnel management, the kinds of responsibilities of public 
personnel management, considerations in employment policy, and general internal ad- 
ministrative aspects of personnel management in police service. This material will con- 
stitute the introductory section of a full-length book on police personnel management to 
be published in the future by the Traffic Institute. 


The Efficiency of Freedom. Report of the Committee on Government and Higher Educa- 
tion. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland, 1959. 44 pp. $1.00. 


“In recent years, many educational leaders and informed observers of the American 
system of higher education have become convinced that the legal autonomy of govern- 
ing boards of public colleges and universities is being eroded by an expansion of ad- 
ministrative supervision from the officers and agencies of state government. The con- 
cern of the educators became so strong that early in 1957 the Committee on Government 
and Higher Education was organized under the auspices of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to study the changing relationship between state governments and 
public institutions of higher education. The hope was that a study by competent research 
scholars and an objective evaluation by the Committee would lead to improved relation- 
ships under which the essential freedom of each university would be fully protected while 
the legitimate fiscal, management, and program interests of state government would be 
equally safeguarded.” 


Management Training. William J. McLarney. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 
Third Edition 1959. 534 pp. $8.10. 


A management man needs knowledge and skill in two broad areas: in the technical 
field he needs the principles and techniques for increasing the efficiency of his depart- 
ment, and in the human relations field he needs the principles and techniques for 
motivating people. In order to utilize the techniques of these separate fields in the run- 
ning of his department, he needs to have them integrated, blended, and put into proper 
perspective from a manager’s point of view. This text does not limit itself to describing 
principles but, by means of a problem-solving technique and tested case studies, it 
shows how to apply them to the job of managing. 
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Know Your Social Security. Arthur Larson. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 

York 16, New York, Revised Edition 1959. 240 pp. $3.50. 

A non-technical discussion for anyone seeking a clear picture of his own social 
security status or that of his employees. Current debates are interpreted on such ques- 
tions as the element of partial distribution, the effect of continued earnings after 65, 
the “blanketing-in” question, pay-as-you-go proposals, and whether self-employed doc- 
tors and lawyers should be covered. Special rules for government employees are also 
discussed, and individual chapters take up the matter of how to become insured, how to 
estimate your benefits, and even how to make a claim. 


Automation and Society. Edited by Howard Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York, New York, 1959. 553 pp. 
$10.00. 

A non-technical introduction to one of the most challenging developments in modern 
industrial society, a development that is not only a technological accomplishment but an 
intellectual and social challenge. Some 32 experts, who have examined the present and 
potential impact of automation upon our society present their considered conclusions, 
while a final chapter by 2 Russian authors offers an illuminating picture of automation 
in the Soviet Union. Included is a glossary of automation terms and 37 short case 
histories summarizing progress in automation in the United States and Canada. 


Personnel Administration in Libraries. Kathleen B. Stebbins. Scarecrow Press, Inc., 257 

Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 1958. 304 pp. $6.00. 

“In the final analysis the test of good organization lies in the answer to these questions: 
How approachable is the director? Is the morale good of the library staff? How content 
are employees? Do they recommend their library to others? Are both library operation 
and staff welfare considered when making regulations? Does the library occupy its 
proper place in the community? Do the administrators and the staff work well together? 
Are the lines of authority properly drawn? Is the classification and pay plan com- 
parable to those in similar institutions? Has a competent person been assigned personnel 
duties?” Helping the library administrator to find the answers to some of these ques- 
tions is the purpose of this book. In addition to discussing the details of administration, 
many sample library forms and records are reproduced as further aids. 


Committee Clearance of Administrative Decisions. William E. Rhode. Bureau of Social 
and Political Research, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1959. 
72 pp. No price indicated. 

The pattern of use during the last decade and a half indicates that committee clearance 
is well on its way to becoming a permanent addition to the system of congressional 
control over administration. This study provides the first full discussion of the history 
and operation of committee clearance. Opening with a survey and analysis of the estab- 
lishment and use of committee clearance, from its inception in the late 1920’s through 
1957, it moves on to what is the first published account of the actual operation of this 
device. In the final chapter, devoted to an evaluation of the device, the question of 
whether committee clearance has a legitimate place in our system of government is 
discussed. 


The Office Supervisor. Henry E. Niles, Mary Cushing Niles, and James C. Stephens. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, Third Edition 1959. 
307 pp. $5.95. 

“The supervisor’s job is more than giving out the work and following up to see that 
it is done. He must make each task assigned worthwhile, encourage workers’ ideas, 
and help make their work a satisfying experience. He must also meet production goals. 
He cannot be effective if he does not show genuine interest in his subordinates. Gaining 
understanding of individual potentialities, capacities, interests, likes, dislikes, and feel- 
ings toward the work is the heart of supervision. His job is people. His challenge is to 
help each person release the creative power within himself. Inspiring people to do more 
than they think possible is the art of supervision.” 
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PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This feature is possible through the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. It was prepared by the staff of the Commission’s Library under 
the direction of Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, Librarian. Selections are made on the 
basis of (1) general availability, (2) pertinence to the public service generally, 
and (3) recency of material. 











Personnel Records Management 


Adams, Charles S., Jr. 
Personnel records simplified. Personnel journal, vol. 32, no. 9, February 1954, pp. 
334-337. 
How United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, consolidated personnel 
records for greater efficiency. 


American Management Association. 
Handbook of personnel forms and records, by Eileen Ahern. New York, 1949. 227 
pp. (Research report no. 16). 


Reproduces forms used in every major activity of personnel administration. Narrative 
sections emphasize content of each type of form, and bring out objectives of each activity 
and underlying principles governing its administration. 


Baldwin, A. T. 
Records at work. Personnel journal, vol. 31, no. 6, November 1952, pp. 206-208. 


Stresses importance of keeping personnel records geared to company use and tells how a 
large Eastern firm with regional branches set up and maintained such files. 


Duke, Paul. 
Personnel records: along the road to automation. Personnel, vol. 36, no. 3, May- 
June 1959, pp. 31-40. 
Explains how automatic data processing systems can be used in lieu of traditional methods 
of maintaining personnel data. Describes the application of these systems by various com- 
panies and some of the problems brought about by the change-over. 


Hoffman, Roger M. 
Reducing the cost of keeping personnel records. Personnel journal, vol. 29, no. 5, 
October 1950, pp. 172-174. 


Typical unnecessary records and reports which can be eliminated. 


Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 
Personnel records, edited and revised by Gordon Bevan. 3rd ed. London, 1953. 52 pp. 
How to plan, develop, and keep up-to-date a personnel records system. 


Kelly, Francis P. 


The use of machine record units in the personnel program. Chicago, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1954. 8 pp. (Personnel brief no. 13). 

Presents suggestions as to practical uses and advantages of machine record units in 
public personnel program. Considers functional areas which might be best suited to mech- 
anization, elements to be weighed before adopting such a system, machines, materials, and 
personnel needed, and conclusions as to results that may reasonably be expected. 
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Kornreich, J. S. 


Personnel records for the small company. Personnel, vol. 29, no. 5, March 1953, pp. 
431-436. 


Describes a multi-purpose personnel record form developed to take care of various types 
of personal data and work experience. 


O’Sullivan, Wilfred J. 


Better personnel records at less cost—at Ford. Personnel journal, vol. 31, no. 8, 
January 1953, pp. 288-290. 


Describes new forms used in the Hourly Personnel Records System established at Ford 
Motor Company and tells of the advantages derived from them. 


Patton, Wendell M. 


A yardstick for personnel records. Personnel journal, vol. 33, no. 8, January 1955, 
pp. 291-295. 


Recommends periodic re-evaluation of personnel records and presents eight desirable 
characteristics to look for: simplicity, clarity, practicality, durability, uniformity, distinc- 
tiveness, economy, and necessity. 


Sappenfield, Max M. 


Reporting and recording of employee absences. Journal of the College and University 
Personnel Association, vol. 10, no. 2, February 1959, pp. 38-44. 


Discussion of recording and reporting of personnel absences both for daily use and for 
evaluating personnel practices. Includes recording forms. 


Stitt, Richard W. 
Reporting personnel statistics. Personnel, vol. 26, no. 4, January 1950, pp. 293-295. 


Sample form Philadelphia Transportation Company which contains thirty-five items of 
personnel information arranged so that important facts and trends are readily discernible. 


Stahl, O. Glenn. 
Public personnel administration. 4th ed. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 628 pp. 


Records and reports: pp. 555-557. Enumerates types of personnel records and tells of the 
efforts in the federal service to simplify and improve them. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Evaluating your personnel management. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 
88 pp. (Personnel management series no. 6). 

Chapter 9: Personnel records and reporting. Points out three objectives of maintaining 
adequate personnel records: (1) to show legal and procedural requirements have been met; 
(2) to furnish a basis for personnel decisions and planning operations; (3) to serve as a basis 
for reports on personnel activities. Provides a procedure for evaluating these goals. 


U. S. Interagency Records Administration Conference. 
Documenting civil service employment. Report of fourth meeting, 1952-1953 season, 
January 23, 1953. Washington, 1953. 20 pp. 

Speakers: The standard personnel records system, by Donald J. Biglin, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Retirement system, by Andrew Ruddock, Retirement Division, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission; The pay records system, by James W. Crossland; Disposition 
practices, by Everett O. Alldredge. 
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Willey, Clarence F. 
Simplifying personnel records maintenance. Public Personnel Review, vol. 16, no. 4, 
October 1955, pp. 215-221. 


Explains the system devised for keeping salary and classification data and for keeping 
track of vacant positions in the Vermont Personnel Department. Lists the advantages of 
this employee and position inventory system. 


Yoder, Dale 
Personnel principles and policies. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 602 pp. 
Chapter 29: Manpower records and reports. Considers various types of personnel records 
and the functions they serve. Suggests a periodic appraisal of existing and proposed man- 
power documents. 


Yoder, Dale and others. 
Handbook of personnel management and labor relations. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. 1 v. 
Section 22: Records and reports. Comprehensive discussion of all aspects of personnel 
records management which emphasizes their importance as a method of providing facts 
for professional manpower managers. 





Useful PPA Publications 
—to add to your personal personnel library 


Manpower for Government—A Decade’s Forecast. Eli Ginzberg and 
James K. Anderson. How government agencies can more effectively 
develop and use the nation’s manpower resources. 


List price, $2.00—PPA members, $1.50 


Public Personnel Councils. Theodore H. Lang. Procedures involved in 
setting up a personnel council, its composition, functions and purposes, 


and its operation. List price, $2.00—PPA members, $1.50 


Personnel Research Frontiers. Cecil E. Goode. Why are governmental 
rsonnel research needs lagging? The answers, given here, are of vital 
importance to personnel executives and their staffs. 


List price, $3.50—-PPA members, $2.50 
Write for PPA Publications Catalog, listing 40 personnel publications. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Alcoholism 


Alcoholism in Industry. Marvin A. Block, 
M.D. American Association of Industrial 
Nurses Journal. April, 1959. 


Alcoholism is a disease and patients suf- 
fering from this illness should be treated as 
any other sick person. 

Casefinding is an important factor in the 
treatment of the illness. When casefinding in 
industry, the industrial nurse, personnel 
worker, or anyone else cooperating in find- 
ing alcoholism in a worker, must observe 
that they are looking for an emotionally sick 
person not a delinquent. 

An understanding of the problem of al- 
coholism by supervisory personnel, manage- 
ment, and unions is imperative before 
detection, proper evaluation, and proper 
disposition can be made in any particular 
case. A basis for such understanding is the 
knowledge that alcoholics fall into two main 
classes: the problem drinker and the alco- 
holic. The problem drinker has continuous 
problems affecting him after drinking alco- 
holic beverages; the alcoholic is an extension 
of the problem drinker and drinks com- 
pulsively and against his will. 

Detection of alcoholics in industry is not 
easily done. An employee may work for 
many years before the symptoms of alco- 
holism begin to show up. Deterioration 
signs such as absenteeism, tardiness, low 
productivity, the flushed face, on-the-job 
drinking, and other problems not previously 
found in the individuals, may indicate alco- 
holism. 

Recovery is possible for these patients 
through confidential interviews with persons 
who understand this disease, sympathy, and 
the desire by all parties involved to help 
these sick employees. Many firms such as 
Allis-Chalmers, Eastman Kodak, and Du- 
Pont have successful programs for the care 
and treatment of their alcoholic patients as 
proof that the proper approach to the 
problem of alcoholism will save the em- 
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ployee, the job, and money for industry. 
The methods used vary from reliance upon 
medical departments to just interviewing the 
individual and referring him to proper medi- 
cal sources for advice and treatment. 
Alcoholics in industry must not be treated 


as moral renegades, but as sick people en.- |’ 


titled to the best of medical care and possi- 
ble recovery and return to their jobs as 
valuable employees.—FRANK B. KRUPIARZ. 


Automation 


The Unions’ Reaction to Automation. 
R. Hunt Brown. Office Executive. May, 
1959. 


With automation in office work spreading 
rapidly, the campaign of labor unions to 
organize the white-collar workers is gaining 
momentum. The Office Employees Inter- 
national Union (OEIU), which was char- 
tered in 1945 by the AFL-CIO to organize 
and represent officeworkers in bargaining 
with management, has made automation a 
fighting issue. 

The unions’ attempts in the past to or- 
ganize white-collar workers have not met 
with great success. The late William Green, 
who was president of the AFL, believed the 
failure was due to office workers not com- 
prehending the importance of mobilizing 
their economic strength. Walter Reuther of 
the AFL-CIO has expressed the opinion that 
white-collar workers consider themselves 
above the need for a union. But Dr. Claude 
Robinson of the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion has stated that the psychology of white- 
collar workers differs from that of blue- 
collar workers in that the former are more 
enterprise minded, believing in reward for 
merit and the freedom to manage one’s own 
affairs. 

Surprisingly, labor leaders generally are 
not opposed to automation, but they believe 
that it is the key to overcoming. past resist- 
ance toward organization among _ white- 
collar workers. There are, however, excep- 
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tions, and opposition is expressed in the 
belief that automation destroys jobs. The 
truth is that it has created new jobs faster 
than old jobs have been eliminated, although 
temporary displacements may have taken 
place. 

As the first industrial revolution alleviated 
back-breaking labor, so the second industrial 
revolution—automation—is reducing the 
dull drudgery of mental labor. To office 
workers, automation means relief from 
routine labor and opportunity for retrain- 
ing and job upgrading. 

Union organizers see 1n automation a new 
weapon to promote a cause—organization 
of office workers. Management cannot af- 
ford to be complacent but must become 
active in establishing programs for alleviat- 
ing fears among employees. The following 
elements might be considered in such a 
program: 


1. Informing employees that automation 
will not mean loss of means of liveli- 
hood; 

2. Testing employee aptitudes for new 
job opportunities arising from automa- 
tion; 

3. Training employees for operating the 
new equipment; 

4. Filling new job openings from within 
the organization if at all possible— 
VirGIL T. DREILING. 


Discrimination 


The Mayor and the Fire Chief. Frank PL 


Sherwood and Beatrice Markey. Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press. 1959. 


In 1953 Norris Poulson was elected 
mayor of Los Angeles. One of his first prob- 
lems was racial segregation in the fire de- 
partment. 

During the previous 4 years both the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the Los Angeles Ur- 
ban League had begun fighting for desegre- 
gation in the fire department. Soon after the 
mayor’s election, the NAACP addressed a 
petition concerning segregation to Fire 
Chief Alderson and the citizen Board of 
Fire Commissioners. It alleged that negroes 
were not appointed unless vacancies oc- 
curred in one of two negro stations, that 
negroes could not transfer from the negro 
stations to other stations, that negroes were 
precluded from promotions except for va- 
cancies in the negro stations, and that such 
circumstances constituted discrimination. 
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The mayor, having received a copy of the 
petition, asked the commissioners to take 
action to eliminate any unfairness. Although 
he had no direct authority over the depart- 
ment, he set forth a policy of no discrimina- 
tion. 

At the public hearing on the NAACP 
petition, Chief Alderson stated that negroes 
received equal treatment and that appoint- 
ments were made, “for the best interests of 
all the people of Los Angeles.” The com- 
missioners indicated sympathy for the 
chief’s position and advised the NAACP 
that they had not made their case. 

The NAACP next wrote to the mayor 
and the city council seeking assistance in 
ending segregation. The mayor, chief, and 
commissioners met to seek a solution after 
which the mayor issued a statement that it 
had been agreed to gradually correct the 
alleged wrong practices. Chief Alderson and 
the commissioners immediately denied any 
such agreement. The NAACP thereafter 
issued a statement thanking the mayor and 
threatening litigation if immediate action 
was not taken to end segregation. 

Chief Alderson continued to oppose in- 
tegration and the commissioners did not or- 
der him to do otherwise. Since no action 
developed, the mayor stepped in again ad- 
vising the commissioners to end segregation, 
remove the chief if he failed to cooperate, 
and, further, that if they did not comply, he 
would remove them from the commission. 

Following more meetings and approxi- 
mately 14 months after the mayor’s first 
letter, the commissioners adopted a resolu- 
tion ordering the chief to initiate gradual 
integration. After making a few transfers of 
negroes to other stations, Chief Alderson 
transferred all negro firemen back to the 
negro stations and informed the commis- 
sioners that he wished to resign. Shortly 
after January 1, 1956, a new chief was ap- 
pointed and by September, 1956, all negro 
firemen had been assimilated and there were 
no all-negro fire stations—Tom D. Wom- 
BLE. 


Executive Development 


Business Executives: Uncle Sam Wants You! 
Rocco C. Siciliano. The Management Re- 
view. June, 1959. 


Because its citizens participated in public 
affairs, one of the greatest civilizations the 
world has known was that of Greece; and 
this democratic state fell only after its mem- 
bers attempted to escape responsibility and 








stopped participating in the state. Today, 
the survival of the democratic idea de- 
veloped by the Greeks depends on the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Our success 
in meeting this challenge will depend to a 
great extent on the capacity of the federal 
government to provide leadership of three 
types: “political” executives, “career” execu- 
tives and engineers and scientists. 

There are about one thousand political 
executive positions in the federal govern- 
ment, and a recent survey reveals that 70 
per cent of the businessmen who held fed- 
eral government positions between 1953 and 
1956 served 1 year or less; this is indicative 
of a “frightening lack of interest in the 
business community for participation in the 
government service.” The second Hoover 
Commission investigation revealed the prob- 
lem in this sphere of government service was 
caused by the scarcity of persons possessing 
executive ability, the absence of any place in 
American life where political executives are 
developed, the disadvantages of moving be- 
tween private and public office, and the 
psychological and financial disadvantages of 
public appointive offices. 

The highest form of personnel “capital 
investment” is involved in the career execu- 
tives numbering about 750 and in pay 
ranges from $14,190 to $17,500. Current 
needs in this area are being met, but by 
1968 two-thirds will be eligible to retire, 
which gives concern for the future. A career 
development program is essential. Once hav- 
ing recruited the top talent produced by 
the nation’s colleges it is necessary to pro- 
vide true career development and a promo- 
tional ladder that will bring the cream to 
the top. 

Of all the areas in which outstanding 
leadership is imperative, science and tech- 
nology ranks near the top. The Soviets have 
clearly demonstrated that their system is 
capable of producing brilliant scientists. 
Basic correction is needed in the realm of 
American government esteem, and the un- 
fair caricature of government employment 
as appealing only to those interested in job 
security must be eradicated. We must con- 
vince both college people and mature 
scientists of the true challenges existing in 
government work. 

Modern industry has accepted, almost 
universally, the principle that personnel 
management is an integral part of general 
management responsibility and accountabil- 
ity and must be lodged with the head of an 
organization. It is necessary to foster the 
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acceptance and practical application of this 


principle in government. Some of the diffi-| 


culties in attracting and retaining topflight 
people stem from inadequacies of the gov. 
ernment’s organization for personnel admin- 
istration. 

Circumstances have made the United 


States the leader of the free world, and we} 


dare not gamble efficient and effective ad. 
ministration on second-rate leadership. Like 
the Greeks of old, we must cultivate and 
perpetuate the notion that public service is 
a fundamental obligation and privilege of 


citizenship——that he who serves the com-| 


monwealth deserves the highest respect and 
admiration of his fellowmen.—GENE Hunt- 
LEY. 





Why Not Talk Away Your Heaviest Paper- 
work Burdens? Benedict Kruse. Office | 
Management. June 1959. 


Industry is continually attempting to de- 
velop better, more efficient methods by 
which office and factory workers may do 
their jobs, yet virtually nothing is done to 
ease the work, or increase the output, of the 
executive. In executive development we take 


our keenest, quickest minds, developing | 


them to an extremely high degree—and then 
put a governor on their output by limiting 
their functions to the speed of a pencil on 
paper. 





Increasingly, the true measure of an 
executive and his performance lies in the 
written word; consequently management as 
a whole and executives as individuals have 
large stakes in improving executive writing 
talents. By improving the writing talents of 
the executive, management gains by obtain- 
ing more information about business opera- 
tions; the executive gains because his ability 
to produce increases as he learns to write 
easily and rapidly. This, coupled with the 
fact that well-written reports call manage- 
ment’s attention to his productivity, may 
result in a promotion. 

The businessman today must be able to 
impart knowledge in such a manner as to 
make it most meaningful to the reader, and 
he must evaluate what he writes, putting the 
most important facts first and keeping his 
subject in proper perspective. Management 
people need to look at the writing needs and 
to start developing writing skills through an 
on-the-job training program. This can be 
accomplished by obtaining the services of 
an expert in the writing field who reviews 
material written by executives, criticizes 
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this material, and helps them to develop 
writing skills. 

Results of such an in-service training pro- 
gram should be apparent within 6 months 
or so. Once the skills in writing are devel- 


) oped, it becomes apparent that through the 


use of some method of dictating an execu- 
tive can work 6 or 7 times faster than if he 
wrote his material in longhand. Dictation, 
basically, is an advanced form of communi- 
cation but, because of our normal education 
and learning cycle, it is the hardest writing 
method to master. The change in writing 
technique from longhand to dictation must 
be taken slowly. 

In making the changeover, the big trick 
is to bridge the gap between the visual and 
the verbal. Two working techniques are 
helpful: (1) speak your punctuation as you 
dictate, (2) in sketchy note form write out 
a brief longhand outline of what you want 


+ to say before you start dictating, speak at 


your normal talking speed, and, finally, read 
your dictation. Reading is a vital quality 
control measure which should not be over- 
looked. 

The job of the business executive is one 
of self-expression. In the face of staggering 
communication problems existing in busi- 
ness, government, and industry, it is in- 
cumbent upon progressive executives to 
investigate the development of skills in writ- 
ing, utilizing, at the end, the dictation proc- 
ess.—Dorothy C. PIEZ. 


Tougher Program for Management Train-— 


ing. F. Gordon Barry and C. G. Coleman, 

Jr. Harvard Business Review. November- 

December, 1958. 

In 1955, Bendix Radio Division found a 
need for improving middle managers. Two 
experts from outside the agency studied the 
problem and recommended a training pro- 
gram entitled, “Assimilated Job Rotation.” 
Seventy-three persons were admitted to a 
20-week period of very concentrated study 
and stress in which they took on the mana- 
gerial jobs of their colleagues and other 
functional groups by way of assimilations 
of real management situations. The problem 
was one of selecting rather than training 
qualified managers. 

The intensive program was based on case 
studies, and a discussion led by the head of 
a major department where the case problem 
had occurred. Written reports were required 
on 5 of 350 management-type books. 

At the end of 7 weeks, 19 students had 
withdrawn, and unsatisfactory grades were 
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issued to 45 percent of those remaining. 
Critical objections were answered by show- 
ing complete answers to the case studies, 
after which most students admitted they 
had not devoted enough time and effort 
and expressed their intention to improve. 

The program concluded with a rigorous 
written case-study examination without ref- 
erence material. 

The program did a great deal to bring 
about a realistic appraisal of the company’s 
strengths and means for combating weak- 
nesses. Understanding of the problems of 
other divisions was helpful. There was a 
great increase in eagerness to learn, trade 
ideas, and even criticize existing policy con- 
structively. The knowledge that stuck was 
obtained as a result of the hard mental effort 
required during the preparation of the case 
studies and book reports rather than in 
group discussion. 

In such a course, basic management prob- 
lems may be singled out, justifying a con- 
tinuous training program as an excellent in- 
formation source and control for top 
management use. (An evaluation sheet and 
results of a questionnaire are included in 
the article.)—-LERay S. HoweELL. 


Morale 


The Organization: What Makes It Healthy? 
Chris Argyris. Harvard Business Review. 
November-December, 1958. 


This is a realistic study of an organization 
to determine its psychological health. So 
much work has been devoted to critical 
studies of organizations that are full of 
problems, it was felt it is time to take a look 
at a company that is reported healthy by the 
usual criteria of “health.” 

The plant selected has 500 employees en- 
gaged in manufacturing; it is a division of a 
corporation whose products have a world- 
wide reputation and requires employees 
with little skill and highly skilled craftsmen. 
The plant is non-unionized. 

The study examines the plant from the 
eyes of top management, plant management, 
and the employees. All “on the surface at 
least” pronounce the organization healthy. 

Looking beyond the normal indicators of 
low absenteeism, low turnover, low griev- 
ance rates, and high production, the study 
examines deeper evidence from each of the 
three groups and compares certain hypothe- 
ses about organizational health; a conflicting 
image of this reportedly healthy group of 
individuals is turned up. 








Looking “inside” the plant’s human sys- 
tem, some perplexing data is obtained from 
the same employees who speak so highly 
of management. Employees liked manage- 
ment not because managers are skillful lead- 
ers, or because of satisfying relationships 
with managers, but because it pays good 
wages, provides secure jobs, and hardly 
ever bothers the employees. 

How are these contradictions to be under- 
stood? Most of the human problems man- 
agement faces are caused, on the one 
hand, by the nature of the people we are 
developing in this country and, on the other, 
by the typical formal organizational struc- 
tures, directive leadership, managerial pro- 
grams, and “pseudo human _ relations” 
programs. 

Employees, foremen, and middle man- 
agement have lived in an environment of 
good pay and fringe benefits, made few de- 
cisions, used little creative ability, and 
eventually accepted the system of manage- 
ment as satisfactory. In this situation 
employees will tend to experience depend- 
ence, subordination, submission, and other 
indications of psychological immaturity. 
Employees must become apathetic, indiffer- 
ent, and the like, if they are to remain 
psychologically stable. This now represents 
“proper behavior”. Employees no longer 
experience deep interpersonal satisfactions. 
They are in a world of skin-surface inter- 
reactions. They deemphasize human rewards 
and emphasize the material rewards. 

It is predicted that management in the 
future may well be faced with a difficult 
problem. On the one hand, wages will be 
increased to gain high production and, on 
the other hand, the employee will see a 
wage increase as compensation for the kind 
of world he is in and so will feel no need to 
increase his production. 

What are the lessons to be learned from 
this research? The most important is that 
organizational health is a very complex 
idea; traditional indexes of low absenteeism, 
turnover, etc., do not necessarily indicate 
that employees desire to be identified with 
the company, to participate in management 
decisions, be concerned with making the 
company more effective, or to be genuinely 
friendly to the company. 

Management will eventually suffer from 
the situation because it will develop few 
employees who are promotion material. The 
employees will become simplified “human 
beings.” In short, all of us will suffer be- 
cause an alienated, apathetic population can 
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never be a healthy foundation for a democ. 
racy. The basic ingredients for growth, de- 


i 
; 


velopment, the vitality in the individual, the 


organization, even the nation, may slowly 
but surely atrophy.—LeERoy J. BRENNEMAN, 


Open Ear Policy Works Wonders. John 
Perian. Personnel Journal. May 1959. 


That a supervisor “won’t pay any atten- 
tion” or “listen to anybody” and that em- 
ployees can’t “talk to him” is a familiar 
theme. However, a supervisor cannot afford 
to take things for granted and must listen 
to get important answers. 

Supervisors should listen attentively and 
sympathetically to understand people better 
and should recognize that, though “em- 
ployees are as distinctly different as their 
fingerprints”, they all react adversely when 
supervisors will not listen to them. 

The supervisor-listener role is vital in 
communication, helping employee expres- 
sion and supervisor understanding—and ul- 
timate harmonious operations. Progressive 
organizations emphasize the role of super- 
visor as listener and counselor; not as a 
“frilly luxury” but as a means to tangible 
dividends such as increased production, im- 
proved morale, and effective teamwork. 

Rather than to shrug and mutter that he 
is not “trained to listen,” a supervisor can 
“look interested, be interested, and display 
a sincere concern.” 

He reveals a wrong attitude when he 
imposes needless restrictions which often 
serve to make the employee feel insignifi- 
cant and thereby impede understanding. 

Good supervisory-employees relationship 
doesn’t just happen—it has to be developed 
through careful listening, free expression, 
and thorough discussion. It is suggested that 
a supervisor be prepared for discourage- 
ments, for irascible and unchangeable em- 
ployees, but that, after trying a number of 
methods to establish effective working rela- 
tions, he “should go back and try playing it 
by ear.” Careful listening to give encourage- 
ment and wise direction is urged.—HELEN 
THOMPSON. 


Professionalization 


The Professional in the Public Service. Don- 
ald M. Fleming. Professional Public Serv- 
ice, April 1959. 


The definition of the “professional” con- 
cept is a difficult enough subject for those 
concerned with public administration. We 
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think of the professional person in terms of 
intellectual attainments, education, and 
training, but most of all, we think of him in 
relation to standards of ethics, character, 
and conduct. 

We may further analyze the characteris- 
tics of the professional man by giving con- 
sideration to his responsibilities. In the first 
place, the professional man has incurred a 
debt to the public by reason of his educa- 
tion. Second, he is characterized by a re- 
spect for learning and science. Thirdly, he 
must hold a high conception of his own 
calling. In the fourth place there is the 
quality of motivation; the first aim of the 
professional man must be to help those 
who require his services. In the fifth place, 
the professional man must have community 
of interest and interdependence with other 
members of his profession. The sixth and 
last of the attributes which distinguish the 
professional person is the ethical standard. 
It must be the ultimate test for, in addition 
to the public and external disciplines, he 
submits to the special discipline of his pro- 
fession. 

For the professional person in public ad- 
ministration the ultimate value is the public 
interest served by strengthening the proc- 
esses and integrity of democratic society. It 
is for the appointed public servant to ad- 
minister and to advise. He has many re- 
sponsibilities. He owes a “political” respon- 
sibility to those whose duty it is to make 
policy, an “administrative” responsibility to 


his superiors, a “professional” responsibility — 


to his fellows, a “legal” responsibility to the 
courts lest he transgress the rights of citizens 
or abuse his powers, and he owes a “moral” 
responsibility to the highest ethical and 
moral principles of his society. Finally, he 
owes a responsibility to his own ethical and 
spiritual integrity —ROGER E. BELANGER. 


1959 PPR Abstracters 


The following members of the Public 
Personnel Association have accepted the 
editor’s invitation to serve as abstracters of 
articles for the “Personnel Literature” sec- 
tion of Public Personnel Review in 1959. 


Roger E. Belanger, Personnel Officer, The 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, Mont- 
real, Canada 


Leroy J. Brenneman, Personnel Director, 
Phoenix Civil Service Board, Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Virgil T. Dreiling, Personnel Technician, 
Kansas Department of Administration, 
Topeka, Kansas 


John Paul Gaquin, Personnel Assistant to 
County Manager, Montgomery County 
Personnel Board, Rockville, Maryland 


James R. Gray, Chief of Employee and Pub- 
lic Relations, Department of Employ- 
ment Security, Providence, Rhode Island 


Fred Henne, Personnel Officer, Arkansas 
Department of Welfare, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas 


LeRay S. Howell, Supervisor, Utah Merit 
System Council, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Gene Huntley, Director, Division of Person- 
nel & Public Relations, Oregon State 
Highway Department, Salem, Oregon 


Frank B. Krupiarz, Chief, Personnel Sec- 
tion, Michigan Department of Health, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Ruth L. Olson, Bureau Personnel Officer, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Grace M. Pierson, Associate Personnel Ex- 
aminer, California State Personnel Board, 
Sacramento, California 


Dorothy C. Piez, Recruitment Officer, Ca- 
reer Service Authority, City and County 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Norman Sharpless, Assistant City Personnel 
Director, Milwaukee City Service Com- 
mission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Helen Thompson, Assistant Personnel Di- 
rector, City of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia 


Tom D. Womble, Director of Personnel, Mi- 
ami Beach Civil Service Board, Miami 
Beach, Florida 
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@ Keeping PPA Informed 


. .. I was glad to learn that you have 
found the material I sent you useful for 
your reference files. I have indeed endeav- 
ored to keep PPA informed on what has 
been happening here. This is, I believe, of 
very real importance to all persons working 
in government personnel operations. One of 
the reasons I believe so strongly in this form 
of cooperation is that the early volumes of 
the Review were of immense value to me 
when I first took over my present position. 
The authors of these many articles laid the 
groundwork for effective and defensible 
personnel operations. 

I think it the duty (a pleasant duty, in- 
deed) of all of us, whenever possible, to 
add to the reservoir of knowledge and ex- 
perience of the profession and PPA is, of 
course, the logical focal point for the ac- 
cumulation of information on matters con- 
cerning public personnel administration. 

FRANK J. SCHULTE 


Personnel Director and Chief Examiner 
City of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


@ July Was Hot 


. . . We heartily endorse your editorial, 
“Toward a Tighter Union,” contained in the 
Public Personnel Review for July. 

We believe that the entire July issue is 
one of the best issues of the Review that we 
have ever received. We congratulate you 
and your staff. 

THOMAS H. CHARREY 


Supervisor 
Merit System Council, Idaho 


e@ Call for Stahl 


. . . Now that we have a new civil service 
law in the Philippines, we believe that “Com- 
municating Personnel Policy,” by O. Glenn 
Stahl, Public Personnel Review, July 1959, 
will be good reading material for the readers 
of the Civil Service Reporter. 

We will appreciate it very much if you 
would allow us to reprint this article in the 
Reporter. Jesus V. GARILAO 
Government Training Coordinator 


Civil Service Commission 
Republic of the Philippines 


e@ To Be or Not To Be 


. . . As a participant in one of the regional 
conference sessions dealing with organiza- 
tion of the personnel function, I checked 
back on your editorial “To Be or Not To 
Be—lIndependent” (July 1958) in which 
you dealt with the question of the independ- 
ence of the personnel agency. 

For whatever it is worth, may I add this 
thought. The organization of the personnel 
agency of a jurisdiction largely reflects the 
political situation in a community at the 
time of adoption of the basic law. If there 
is a lot of partisanship and patronage, an 
independent agency may be the vehicle for 
improved personnel practices; if there is 
little partisanship and patronage, an agency 
reporting to the chief executive may be the 
means. But I think that it is meaningless to 
attempt to say that one type of organization, 
in itself, will give better results for a par- 
ticular community than will another. 

JAMEs D. KEYES 


Budget and Personnel Director 
County of Fairfax, Virginia 
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